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CHAPTER I. 

Mais que vous sert voire m^rit? 
La fortune a-t-elle des jeux f 

La Fontaikb. 

" Blessings on the man who first invented 
sleep 1" said Sancho Panza. Percy re-echoed 
this sentiment when, after he had knelt down 
meekly and 8^d his prayers, he sprang into 
his hammock. He had had it slung in his 
bedroom, preferring anything that reminded 
him of his sea life. There was a kind of 
salt smell about it, very grateful to his nose, 
and the slight oscillation it gave when he 
first got into it, reminded him of the motion 
of the vessel. The cruel kindness of the civil 
observation Ella had made when she saw him 
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weary and exhausted, scarcely saving his own 
life in the eflfort to preserve that of another, 
rang in his ears, and weighed on his spirit as 
he closed his eyes in sleep. 

When Emily recovered from the partial 
swoon into which she had sunk from exhaus- 
tion of tears and cries, she found herself 
alone on the grass, the lights of the hall 
gleaming in the distance, and dose to her 
the dull water which she believed had en- 
gulfed her father. The sense of horror over- 
whelmed her; trembling and weeping, she 
stole back to the house for the comfort of 
having companions in her terror and grief. 
Hitherto, in her short life she had health in 
her own person, and in those dear to her, and 
luxury to make the health a well-spring of 
happiness. Her father had been ever indul- 
gent, and had anticipated her every want, 
and she felt affronted that death should have 
reached him by an accident, the effects of 
which she believed any one of his guests 
might have obviated had they chosen to risk 
their lives. When she got near the house, 
stUl glowing with the light of the coloured 
lamps, she saw footmen flitting about hur- 
riedly, full of occupation. 

A tall figure came through the illuminated 
portal ; she thought it might be Jaspar ; but 
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this man was broader shouldered. He seemed 
to be looking for some one, perhaps for her. 
He was something living to speak to, and she 
hurried towards him. It was Colonel Ryder, 
who rushed to her so soon as he discovered 
who it was. 

^^ Oh, Miss Alabaster, I am so glad yea 
have come back I I was coming to seek you. 
He is recovering fast." 

** He I who r 

" Why Sir WilUam I" 

"What! is he found? Oh, thank Godl 
Why was I not told sooner ?" 

" I have only learned it in the room myself 
within these few minutes." 

And Emily, exhausted and weakened, wept 
happy tears. Colonel Ryder thought her 
sensibiUty very charming. 

" Oh, tell me," she said, her voice broken 
and faltering. "How was it? Who saved 
him? Was it Mr. Reed?" 
• " Why should it have been Reed?" asked 
the colonel, with a spasm of jealousy. 

" Oh, because 1 thought " She meant, 

"I thought he would have done it for my 
sake;" she said, "I have heard him say he 
could swim well. Perhaps it was yourself?" 

" No ; I wish I had saved Sir William. I 
am sure I would have yielded my life cheer- 

b2 
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fully to give you back a father 'y^rho Ls so dear 
to you." 

Emily was quickening her steps. 

" I must get on ; I want to see papa ; I 
want to judge how he is for myself." 

" Do not hurry, my dear Miss Alabaster, 
you will only exhaust yourself needlessly." 

But Emily did not listen ; she ran on through 
the hall, up the lighted staircase, and entered 
the bedchamber which her father usually 
occupied with Lady Alabaster. Her mother 
was sleeping peaceably ; her face plunged into 
pillows and shrouded with lace. She knew 
nothing about it, evidently. Then she en- 
countered on leaving the room, one of the 
women-servants, and was by her directed to 
the bedroom where Sir William was lying. 

Mr. Clyne held up his finger in warning, 
as she softly opened the door; but the girl 
came to the side of the bed, and assured by 
the pink colour on the baronet's skin, the 
tranquil look of his bald head, and the regular 
snorts of his nostrils, not yet quite free from 
water, that he was in a fair way to recover, 
she knelt down by his side, and burying her 
face in the clothes, wept her heartfelt thanks- 
giving for his restoration. 

" I shall sit by papa. I don't think you 
need stay," said Emily to Mr. Clyne. ^^Per- 
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haps you will go to bed in the house. Papa is 
not likely to relapse ?" she asked with return- 
ing anxiety. 

" No ; I hope not ; but it will be better 
that I should remain a few hours longer. Sir 
WiUiam's valet might sit by his side." 

" I don't want any one," said the girl. " I 
will lie by his side on the bed and hold his 
hand, and when he is quite awake he will see 
me and be happy." 

" Very right, only have your maid in the 
room to fetch me if I am required." And thus 
it was settled. 

Ella had no opportunity of any further 
talk with Jaspar. The men who had been 
thoroughly wetted, found their way to the 
kitchen, and piled up the fire to warm them- 
selves, Mr. Clyne had been the only one 
favoured with dry clothes, for Sir William's 
valet had dressed him in a suit of his master's^ 
with Sir William's dressing-gown, not only for 
the sake of the doctor, but of the patient, who 
could not be attended to by a practitioner in 
dripping garments. 

Ella went to bed and fell asleep, thinking 
of the words by which Jaspar had claimed 
her for his own, and then of the noble imper- 
sonation he had presented of youth, beauty, 
and talent, as he addressed the company. 
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Colonel Ryder would have liked to have 
remained longer; in fact, till the following 
morning, to see Emily again, but he had no 
excuse. The officers had sent a messenger 
off to Mudborough for a couple of carriages, 
and till they arrived they crouched round the 
fire. 

The poor lieutenant was not the only one 
who bemoaned himself over a spoilt uniform ; 
for garments wetted by sea water, though they 
deceptively pretend to be perfectly dry in dry 
weather, are apt to betray their previous 
acquaintance with the ocean when the skies 
are damp and rainy. Fortunately, they were 
not so poor as Percy Pierce, and could better 
afford to replace their damaged adornments. 

Emily had left her father for an instant to 
the care of Mr. Cljoie, to obtain some brandy 
in case it was required in the sick-room, and 
to communicate to the officers that the surgeon 
would not return to Mudborough with them. 
The lamps were looking wan in the growing 
light of the summer dawn when she en- 
countered these guests in the hall. She said, 
briefly, that Mr. Clyne would remain, with 
the colonel's permission, and then " To whom 
am I indebted for my father's life ?" 

There was a deep silence, for though 
several would have liked to have claimed the 
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^ory, each knew that his companion was 
aware that he had no right to it. 

The giri looked round on them, for they 
had followed her into the refreshment-room 
where she was going for the brandy. She 
looked round also on the fragments of bread, 
the glasses still half-filled with wine that had 
palled on the sated lip, on the half-emptied 
dishes of hot-house fruits, some overturned on 
the table to make a clear space for Jaspar's 
feet when he had sprung on it, aU the debris 
of a luxurious banquet. 

"Poor papa!" she said. "How you all cheered 
and applauded when his health was drank I 
One would have thought, by the noise you 
made, that you all loved him, and would have 
died for him. Yet half an hour later he was 
struggling in the water, and no one cared to 
try to save him." 

She took the brandy from the liquor-case, 
and curtsying to the men, who looked crest- 
fallen and dismayed, she returned to the room 
where her father was lying. 

" Poor girl !" said the colonel 

" I say, though," cried Major Scott, " she 
isn't quite fair." 

" I hope," quoth Cornet Green, " she has 
not heard that I was the unfortunate devil 
that upset the boat. Once clear of this d— d 
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place, I'll take care never to set my foot in it 
again." 

" Keep clear of boats, my good fellow," 
said Jaspar ; " for though 'tis evident that your 
final departure is to be of a more aspiring 
character than drowning, I think you should 
be careful not to send bodies to the vasty 
deep whose fate may be less exalted than your 



own.-' 



" I don't understand a word vou have been 
saying. Reed ; you had your head turned by 
all the shouting and cheering after your 
speech, and you think that all the nonsense 
you can string together will go down with us, 
but it won't." 

"Say nothing about going down, Green; 
'tis a sore subject, both as to going down and 
not going down." 

"We all went down at the command of 
Cornet Green, and we did not go down to 
look for the baronet." 

" Who did save him, after all ?" 

" One of the footmen," suggested Jaspar. 

" He would have stayed to talk about it," 
observed Colonel Ryder, "and to put in a 
claim for saving the great man's life." 

"That fellow Pierce helped to bring him 
in," observed Major Scott. 

**Yes, and we saw him in the water at 
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some little distance from the shore. I dare 
say it was Pierce, after all," they chorused in 
diflferent tones of disgust. Then they con- 
soled themselves by thinking that he was of 
scarcely more importance than the boatman, 
a man of whom no one would* be jealous. 
Jaspar wished in his heart that the poor 
lieutenant had gone to the bottom and stayed 
there. Then he, Jaspar, would have had no 
bother above to anticipate in the coming day. 
He should keep the money he was about to 
borrow of the colonel, and have a trouble- 
some affair taken off his hands ; but neither 
men nor women ever die when they ought ; 
'tis very aggravating of them I And he thought 
of a great uncle from whom his father had 
expectations, and seemed likely to possess 
them, and nothing else to the end of his 
life. 

When Jaspar was left by the oflBcers at 
the hotel on their way to the barracks, he 
said in a loud voice to the colonel, " You will 
not fail me to-morrow?" 

And the colonel answered, " All right, 
whenever you like to call on me." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Master Barnardine ! you must rise and be hang'd. Master Bar- 
nardine ! — Measure for Measure, 

When Jaspar awoke, in answer to repeated 
knockings at his door, about ten o'clock, he 
heard his valet say that a gentleman wanted 
to see him on business. 

Jaspar told him to go to h — ^11, for gen- 
tlemen never called before one o'clock. Those 
who came earlier were duns or bagsmen. He 
he had no money for the first, and no orders 
for the second. 

" 'Tis Captain Tregellas, sir !" shouted James 
Mole ; but Jaspar had turned round to sleep 
again, and James in despair went to the 
captain and said, " his master was very sleepy, 
and would see him after one o'clock." 

"He's a cool hand," muttered the worthy 
sailor. " Youngsters don't dare to give them- 
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selves such airs afloat I would soon mast- 
head them I'' 

At a quarter-past one o'clock Captain Tre- 
gellas called again, and found Jaspar in a silk 
dressing-gown and morocco slippers, loung- 
ing in an easy-chair, and sipping his coffee. 
A bottle of brandy half full, and one of soda- 
water quite empty, told that his morning 
draught had not been quite so innocent as 
the cofiee apparatus would have led the spec- 
tator to believe. 

" I have called on you, sir, on behalf of my 
friend, young Pierce." (Fancy caUing him 
young, thought our hero ; but those old fellows 
have such absurd notions of youth.) "You 
cannot be ignorant of the subject to which I 
must beg to call your earnest attention," said 
the captain, looking warm, as Jaspar sup- 
pressed a yawn. " Yes, sir, your most earnest 
attention." 

Jaspar smiled, checking a second and 
more decided gape, and said he was perfectly 
at Captain Tregellas's service. " WiU you not 
permit me to ofier you some breakfast ?" he 
said, politely. 

" Thank you, I breakfast at eight o'clock." 

Jaspar thought he had made sacrifices 
sufficient to the sea-bear, as he called him, and 
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merely saying, " Will you smoke ?" prepared 
to light a handsomely mounted meerschaum, 
the bowl of which he was smoking to a 
handsome tint of mahogany. 

" I never smoke, sir ; I believe few gentle- 
men do." 

"Very likely not in England," replied 
Jaspar, determined not to notice the probably 
intended insult ; but he said to himself, " This 
old ass is half inclined to make himself the 
principal in the affair. It is a delicious en- 
joyment," continued Jaspar, with a satisfied 
sensuous smile, half closing his lazy blue eyes, 
and expelling a long puff of smoke, his head 
thrown back, and his scarlet slipper ba- 
lanced on the great toe of a foot which was 
covered with a perfectly fitting white silk 
stocking. 

Captain Tregellas chafed under what he 
considered contemptuous treatment. 

"Be so good, sir," he said, smartly, "to 
give me the name of some friend of yours, 
with whom I may settle the preliminaries of 
a hostile meeting between my principal, Lieu- 
tenant Percy Pierce, and yourself." 

Jaspar drew the amber mouthpiece of the 
meerschaum from his lips, and said, in the 
sweetest of tones, " I have not yet applied to 
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any gentleman. Be so good as to tell me 
where you may be found in an hour^s 
time, and you shall receive a message from 
me. 

Captain Tregellas arose and bowed stiffly, 
and Jaspar did the same, ringing the bell for 
James Mole at the same moment, to open the 
door for the departing visitor. 

When Percy Pierce had arisen that morn- 
ing, he had sought the dwelling of Captain 
Tregellas, and done him the same ill office 
which the captain in his turn had performed 
on Jaspar. 

"My good friend," he said, when Percy 
had opened the door of his bedroom, and he 
turned his bronzed face, surmounted by a 
high-tasselled nightcap, to see who had dis- 
turbed his slumbers, "he who blesses his 
friend in the morning with a loud voice, it is 
counted unto him as a curse. Pray what 
may you want? After a fellow has been 
having a jollification for a whole day, and 
been excruciating his calves by unwonted 
movement all the evening, he might be allowed 
to sleep in peace." 

"I am very sorry, captain, but I want a 
friend." 

" So do I, often." 
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*' But I want you to take a hostile message 
to Mr. Reed." 

" What the devil 1 you don't want to fight 
a duel?" 

" Yes, I do, and I must." 

"Why must .you?" 

" He struck me." 

Captain Tregellas bolted upright in the bed, 
glaring at Percy in sUence. 

" Explain, sir, explain. Take a seat if you 
can find one." 

Percy lifted a pair of stockings, trousers, 
and braces from the chair by the side of the 
bed, and putting them aside on the top of the 
chest of drawers, he told his story with an 
accuracy which did him credit. Tregellas 
pondered over it. 

" Queer about the money. He must pay 
that back ; of course he will do that before he 
fights, for fight you must, I suppose, all the 
same, young man I It seems to me that you 
lost your temper." 

" You don't know how provoking hq was, 
sir ; and I could not help retorting the sneer 
he had applied to my dear patron and 
myself." 

" Have you heard anything of Swift ?" 

" No, sir ; I am very uneasy at his silence, 
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but I have no help for it, as he gave no address 
when he left home." 

A smile flickered over Tregellas's mouth, 
when he remembered the suggestion of the 
captain's having been crimped, by which he 
had tormented Miss Mercy Capper. 

" Well, I'll take your message. I wonder 
whom he will appoint as his second ? None 
of the officers of course, as it might get them 
into trouble in 'case of a fatal result to either 
of you. You have made your will, and done 
all that's necessary in that way?" said this 
cheerful friend. 

Percy smiled. 

" I may have money enough to bury me. 
In fact, I have put aside a sum for the pur- 
pose ; anything over, that poor lad will have 
who is now m with fever. My servant I caU 
him, but I am more his at present." 

" Very well I I will meet you at the library 
as soon as I have seen Reed, and heard whom 
he has appointed as his friend." 

And Percy bowed himself out to permit 
Captain Tregellas to make his toilet. 

When Percy reached home he found a 
letter in the handwriting of Captain Swift, 
and the delight which he felt at having some 
communication from his best friend, was 
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dashed by the signs of feebleness in the 
writing. 

" My dear boy," it began (how pleasant it is 
to find we are still boys to some older friend), 
" I have been very ill ; xj aught cold travellipg 
outside, and nearly caught my death. I am 
getting better, and the doctor says I am out 
of danger ; but must not travel yet till I am 
quite strong. Nothing can equal the kindness 
of my old friend, who has nursed me like a 
brother. When I can get about, I mean to 
touch them up at the Admiralty about you, 
and myself too. When I was a youngster I 
used to know those allegorical figures on the 
top of the fa9ade better than my own face in 
the glass. Indeed, I had a tenderness for 
them, for they never denied me anything, nor 
did they demand a fee for entrance. The 
lords and their subordinates cannot browbeat 
me now as they did in those days. If you 
could get the member to say a good word for 
you as well as myself, you would get a ship I 
have no doubt. I hope my niece is well, and 
conducting herself as a sober maiden should. 
^Domum mansit lanam fecit' is the right 
thing for a young woman to do. I expect 
to find my lambswool stockings all trim and 
taut. 
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" I shall be down on you shortly, I trust. 
Make my compliments to all friends at Mud- 
borough, especially the Miss Cappers. 

" Your sincere friend, 

" Michael Swift." 

"P.S. But for the confounded expense of 
travelling I should have asked you to come 
up to see me before, but it is of no conse- 
quence now, as I believe I have turned the 



comer." 



Percy read and was comforted; his dear 
second father was alive and mending. All 
his vague uneasiness vanished away. Ella 
would not be without a protector in case of 
his death by Jaspar Reed's hand. Then he 
thought of himself, and the hint about the 
member for Mudborough; but he flushed 
at the idea with a feeling of indignation. 

" I could not do it now, even if it had been 
possible to ask such a favour before. It would 
be as if I bartered my life from motives of 
interest." 

Then he put the idea aside entirely, and 
thought of Ella, and that he should let her* 
know that her uncle was safe. Percy accre- 
dited Ella with all the anxiety he had felt 

VOL. n. c 
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himself, forgetting, or ignorant of the fact, 
that association for years counts far more 
than ties of blood, when the relatives^ have 
been long severed. He had a little misgiving 
about her care of the lambswool stockings, 
considering all the gaiety in which she had 
been mingling. It would be best that she 
should know that her uncle might return to 
her any day. 
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CHAPTER m. 

When a pipe is a little wet on tlie inside, it will make a 
different sonnd from the same pipe dry. — ^Bacon. 

Whin Sir William Alabaster awoke late on 
the day after his imma^sion, he lay staring 
at the ornaments on the chimney-piece which 
were revealed by the opening of the curtains 
at the foot of the bed, and wondered if his 
head were confused, so strangely had all 
things seemed transposed* He turned to 
consult his beloved wife on the subject, and 
saw his daughter's cherub face on the pillow 
sacred to the dear head of Lady Alabaster, 
her hair beiQg tossed over her face, and her 
dress unaltered, excepting in being very much 
tumbled. He had a terrible suspicion, there- 
fore, that he had done the honours too assi- 
duously to his guests, and had been carried to 
bed drunk. As he was not given habitually 
to habits of intemperance, the notion that he 
had thus exhibited himself to his daughter, 

c2 
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filled him with shame and confusion. Some- 
thing must be done, however. 

"Emily I Emily!" he said, shaking her 
gently by the arm, " awake I" 

" Yes, papa I What is it ? Can I get you 
anj^hing?" 

" No, my dear 5 only ring for Phillips as 
you go to your room, to bring the hot water. 
I am afraid, my dear," he said meekly, in a 
low voice, " that I must have made myself a 
great fool last night." 

" Well, papa, perhaps it was not quite pru- 
dent. I hope," said the girl, severe in youthful 
beauty, *' that it will never happen again." 

" Never ! I give you my word, my dear." 
Then with his voice subdued to the meekest 
of tones, " What — ^what did your mother say ?" 

'' Oh I luckily poor mamma knew nothing 
about it." 

" Better not tell her, Emily. I shall never 
hear the last of it if you do." 

"Very well, papa," said his daughter, who, 
as no credit had been obtained by Jaspar, was 
quite willing to bury the event in oblivion. 
She could not imagine the possibility that her 
father did not remember the whole circum- 
stances of the case. 

Phillips came at the summons of the bell, 
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and after assisting his master, wlio complained 
that he was very stiflT, sore, and uneasy, to his 
dressing-room. Sir William talking partly to 
himself, and partly to his valet, said : 

"I must have imbibed a great deal too 
much last night." 

" Oh yes, Sir WiUiam I" 

His master, who had hoped for a contradic- 
tion, looked rather blank at this confirmation. 

" I can't remember anything about it," he 
observed, testily. 

" So I have heard that folks say who have 
been so," chimed in Phillips. 

" Why, d — ^n it, do you mean, you impu- 
dent scoundrel, that you never took too much 
yourself?" 

" Never, sir, of that kind of drink ! Oh 
lor !" he cried, unable to repress a shudder. 

" Ah ! such people hate the light French 
wines. How they came to play me such a 
trick, I cannot imagine. I suppose I must 
have swallowed a great deal." 

" That you certainly did, Sir WiUiam, for 
you vomited up quarts and quarts I And you 
was quite insensible. We, the doctor and I, 
thought you would never come round." 

"Good Heavens 1 my constitution will 
never recover the shock." 
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" No, Sir William ; so we all said down- 
stairs tliis morning," observed the valet, in a 
cheerful voice. 

Sir WiUiam sat down in a great chair in 
his dressing-gown, to think over this new 
aspect of things. He turned pale, and looked 
very faint, which alarmed PhilUps so much 
that he ran to Mr. Clyne's room to fetch that 
gentleman, who came at once, partly dressed as 
he was. He poured out some sal-volatile and 
water, and gave it to the patient, who looked 
at him in silent amazement. 

" I did not know I had the honour of having 
a guest still in my house, sir," he said stiffly, 
after swallowing the dose. 

"Miss Alabaster seemed to wish me to 
remain, Sir William, to see how you got 
through the night. 

" Humph !" replied Sir William. " I sup- 
wse you are accustomed to these cases in the 
Liy, sir?" Sir William said, defiantly. 

" No, sir, I can't say we are, as a rule. 
Navy surgeons have such cases frequently, I 
believe." 

" Esprit de corps r muttered Sir William : 
"won't own that soldiers get drunk. "Ks 
strange," said he, aloud, "that I cannot re- 
member anything about it, except walking 
down with JEmily to the water." 
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^^ It was a most unfortunate accident, I 
must say, most deplorable carelessness on the 
part of one of the party. It might have 
ended in the loss of several lives instead of 
extreme danger to one. Really, Sir William, 
when I see you sitting here looking so well, I 
cannot but be very thankful to Heaven for 
the protection it vouchsafed to you last 
night." 

Sir William did not like to show his igno- 
rance, but he said : 

" Tell me all about it." 

" You, Sir William, and Lieutenant Pierce, 
proposed to row us to the barge, in the small 
boat, and just as we were starting, one of the 
officers, who was late, jumped on to the edge 
and upset it. When we had scrambled to 
shore we counted heads and found one was 
missing. That one was yourself. Sir William. 
It was so dark that we had given you over for 
lost, and withdrew to deliberate what was to 
be done, for poor Miss Alabaster's cries and 
sobs drove us nearly distracted. Shortly after 
we heard shouts for help from the landing, 
and found that Lieutenant Pierce and the^ 
boatman were dragging you out. The 
boatman had only just arrived on the scene. 
How Mr. Pierce managed to save you, I do 
Xkot know, for he went away so soon as you 
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were brought in, and has not mentioned the 
subject to any one. Miss Swift tried to assist 
him to land you, but it was beyond her 
strength, and she could only keep your head 
above water till the boatman came to help. 
Miss Swift said that the lieutenant was so much 
exhausted that he could hardly get himself 
out of the water from the weight of his 
uniform. As soon as he had got his breath 
he was very useful in getting a conveyance 
for you. A handy man is that lieutenant, 
accustomed to act on emergencies. That is a 
great advantage to navy men. They begin 
at twelve or fourteen to think for themselves, 
and to act at critical moments. Whilst we were 
cudgelling our brains to know how to trans- 
port you, the sailor had got down a side- 
scene from your theatre. Every moment 
was fraught with life or death to you, Sir 
William." 

" Humph !" said the baronet : he made a 
memorandum in his own mind, but expressed 
no opinion. Though rather horror-stricken 
at his recent danger, it was far more dignified 
that his insensibility should have arisen from 
no fault of his own ; and as he determined to 
enjoy all the interest that his danger could 
certainly excite, he forthwith ordered his pen, 
ink, and paper, and bowing Mr. Clyne out of 
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the dressing-room, he set to work to write a 
notice of it to the Mudborough Chronicle^ 
in which the writer stated, that a garden- 
party of unexampled magnificence had taken 
place at Wheal Silver, the seat of our Tory 
member, which all the beauty and talent of 
Mudborough had graced by their presence. 
A serious accident had befallen the worthy 
baronet, whose life had been in imminent 
danger from the upsetting of a boat. Mud- 
borough was spared the loss of a gentleman 
who has ever exerted himself to further the 
best interests of Mudborough and its in- 
habitants, by the exertions of Lieutenant 
Percy Pierce, who had the satisfaction of res- 
cuing Sir William Alabaster from " a watery 
grave," he had written, but being of a vera- 
cious and non-poetical turn, he scratched out 
the two words, and substituted drowning, 
knowing that his grave would not have been 
in the water, as a hundred boats would have 
fished about for him till he was restored to 
the vault of his ancestors. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

'Twas I that wronged you ; you my life have sought. 
No duel ever was more justly fought. 

Waller. 

Jaspab Reed did not like the idea of his 
duel. He would have preferred the pleasure 
of boxing a gentleman's ears without paying 
any penalty for the amusement. The little 
affectations of firmness and indifference in 
which he had shown off before Captain Tre- 
gellas were in reality like the boy's whistling 
when he passed the churchyard at night to 
keep up his courage. 

" It is a confounded bore," he said, looking 
at himself in the swing-glass which he had 
insisted on having removed to his dressing- 
room, from the state bedroom, where Lady 
Alabaster always dressed when she came to 
the Mudborough balls. " 'Tis a great nui- 
sance, that a handsome young fellow like my- 
self, heir to a baronetcy and to a fine estate, 
somewhat dipped though, if the governor tells 
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truth, should have to risk my life against that 
of a beggarly lieutenant in the navy, whose 
only claim to be considered a gentleman is 
wearing the king's livery ; a man with a face 
so bronzed that he looks as if he had sailed 
thrice round the world, and lived half his life 
under tropical suns, intensified by the salt 
ocean." Then he smiled and thought that a 
successful duel, if he killed or mortally 
wounded his man, would be a feather in his 
cap at the next London season. But he 
thought also, with a sigh, " I shall have had 
to marry that girl by that time. Women 
don't care for a man they can't marry, as a 
rule. Must I marry ? She is very charming ; 
but matrimony is a fearful trap ; once in, one 
can't get out. I must go and call on Spurall. 

It won't do to go to the officers of the 

Dragoons. It might get them into trouble ; 
but first I had better call on the colonel and 
get the money." 

Jaspar found that the colonel was gone 
out. He had, in fact, ridden over to inquire 
after the health of Sir William. Our hero 
looked rather blank at this information, but 
was comforted when the soldier servant pre- 
sented him with a note from his master. It 
contained a cheque for a hundred ^pounds, 
with these words : 
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" Dear Reed, send me your I.O.U. at your 
leisure. — Tours, 

" Edward Ryder." 

Jaspar went at once to the bank and re- 
ceived notes for the money, and thus armed 
he proceeded to the house of Captain Spurall. 
He was gone to the library to look at the 
papers, and thither Jaspar followed him. 

A few minutes brought him to the public 
Toom, and as there was no one but the captain 
reading the four days' old papers, just arrived 
from London, Jaspar began his request. 

" I am about to take a great liberty, Captain 
Spurall. I only do so because from your 
known gallantry, and experience in all affairs 
of honour, I am sure I cannot be in better hands, 
if you will be kind enough to be my friend in 
permitting me to name you as being willing to 
act for me in arranging a hostile meeting." 

" I should like to know the circumstances, 
Mr. Reed. I am not so young as I was, and 
though 1 would do anything in reason, I am 
not one to be fool-hardy enough to poke my 
nose into a hornet's nest,- nor take a stick 
from a neighbour's stack to set my own house 
on fire. Let me hear," he repeated, seeing 
a flush of anger and disappointment rising 
on Jaspar's cheek. 
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" I will tell you everything I know about 
it," replied Jaspar. 

*' In the first place, who is your antagonist, 
and which of you is in the wrong." 

" In the first place, my antagonist is Lieu- 
tenant Percy Pierce, in the second place, I 
suppose," said Jaspar, putting on an air of 
candour, " that in a quarrel both must neces- 
sarily be to blame, though the amount may 
preponderate more in one scale than the other. 
I have a running account for sundries with 
my valet. One day he asked me if I would 
mind paying him interest for twenty-five 
pounds, he wanted to lend at seven per cent. 
It was a matter of so little consequence, any 
way, that I did not think much about it, as 
his mother is an old pensioner on my father. 
Sir Saint-John Reed ; I wished to oblige him 
if possible. The money belonged to a young 
woman who wanted a good investment. He 
had already invested five-and-twenty at seven 
per cent. Lieutenant Pierce came up to me 
at Wheal Silver, yesterday, and spoke in a 
way exceedingly ofiensive about this transac- 
tion. It seems that there has been a lover's 
quarrel between my man and the girl, and 
she wants her money back. The innuendo 
uttered by Lieutenant Pierce, that I was in a 
conspiracy with my servant to cheat the girl 
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out of her money, so irritated me that I 
struck him on the chest with my fist. He 
turned very pale, but did not return it as I 
expected. I had struck him with my left 
hand, keeping the right to return his blow. 
Of course, I was prepared for the conse- 
quences. His friend Captain Tregellas came 
and made noise enough to awaken the dead 
at eight o'clock this morning. Naturally I 
was not going to act Master Bamardine, and 
get up to be hanged, so I slept a few hours 
longer, and then received the sea-bear, as you 
must allow me to call him. You see, sir, I 
could not apply to either of the officers of 

the Dragoons, for they might get into 

trouble. You being on half-pay, might, I trust, 
act for me with small inconvenience to your- 
self. I have heard of your reputation in 
transactions of this sort, and I appUed to a 
gentleman in the army, as it is a profession 
of which the members are so much more 
polished than most of the sister service." 

Captain Spurall had let him go on uninter- 
ruptedly, just as a man who has got a bone 
accidentally across his throat can think of 
nothing else, though the provider of the ban- 
quet is paying him pretty compliments. The 
gentlemen residing in Mudborough were poor 
gentlemen, and thought far more about fifty 
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pounds than a flighty young man from college. 
The story had an ugly ring in it to his ears. 
The fifty pounds stuck as a bcme across his 
throat, he could not quite gulp it down. For 
five-and-twenty of it Mr. Reed . had owned 
himself to be responsible, and he ought to 
take steps to compel his servant to repay the 
remainder. 

He cleared his throat and hemmed, as if 
preparatory to making a speech ; after all, it 
was more pithy than long. " How about the 
fi% pounds ?" 

Jaspar, smiling blandly, placed on the 
table a small bag, saying, "The money is 
there. Of course, there can be no question 
about it in the events about to take place. 
I must request, in the first place, you wiU 
give back to Lieutenant Pierce's client the sum 
which her sweetheart obtained from her. He 
has had it so short a time that I suppose the 
amount of interest would be infinitesimal, but 
if you wiU have the goodness to give the girl 
a guinea over the sum, probably she will be 
well satisfied." 

Captain Spurall looked pleased, his coun- 
tenance cleared up. " A little hasty with your 
fist, sir ; but I must say that you had great 
provocation, and that you have behaved 
otherwise quite like a gentleman. I shall be 
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happy to act as your friend on this occasion, 
and I should be glad to bring the matter to a 
bloodless issue ; but of this I have small hope. 
Lieutenant Pierce is a man of tried valour, 
and I dare say he will feel himself bound to 
fight, for the honour of his profession as well 
as his own." 

''And as I have had no opportunity of 
testing my courage hitherto, I must fight to 
show that I am not afraid of justifying my 
past act by standing my adversary's fire, I 
may say, then, to Captain Tregellas that you 
will act for me ?" 

'• Willingly," was the reply, and they se- 
parated. 

Percy Pierce wrote to Ella. 

" Rosewyn Cottage, Mndborongh, 
July the 24th, 17— 

" My dear Ella, 

" I had the great happiness of hearing 
from your dear uncle to-day. He has been ill, 
but is recovering so fast that I think he may 
be at home now any day. He says some- 
thing about young ladies staying at home 
and mending stockings, in a Latin quotation ; 
but a boy who goes to sea at ten years old 
has small knowledge of the classics, a defect 
in my education 1 have often regretted. It 
strikes me, however, that it would give him 
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pleasure if he were to find his niece at the 
Parade House to welcome him. Pray come 
back, dear Ella. 

" Your sincere friend, 

" Percy Pierce." 

Ellen read and pouted. 

" 'Tis just like that tiresome man," she said. 
" Always meddling, and wanting to order me 
about. I will see what Emily says ; if she wishes 
me to stay, I shall not hurry myself. Uncle 
will not mind staying with Lady Alabaster. 
Such a creditable acquaintance." 

Sir William did not come down to break- 
fast that morning. He was determined to 
keep his room, and be made an object of 
interest. Emily, though too sweet-tempered 
to feel rancour against her beautiful friend, 
was not quite satisfied at the state of afiairs. 
She had detected Ella's eyes filled with ad- 
miring tears when fixed on Jaspar's face, 
whilst he was proposing Sir William's health. 
She thought she had seen more than one tender 
glance strajdng to Ella which should have 
been only sent in her direction. She thought 
that Jaspar would call to inquire after papa 
that morning, and she would rather that Ella 
should be out of the way. Moreover, she 
remembered, with some little feeling of disap- 

VOL. II. D 
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pointment, that her dear friend Ella had left 
her lying on the turf alone, without any care, 
and without the comfort of knowing that her 
father had been carried to the house. 

Altogether, Ella was out of favour, and 
when she asked, in a timid voice, if she could 
have the carriage to take her back to Mud- 
borough, Emily answered, that her mother 
would certainly not want to use it to-day, 
and that it would be at Ella's service. 

Somewhat disappointed, she went to an- 
nounce to Betsy Parks that they were to 
return home after luncheon, which informa- 
tion elongated that young woman's face con- 
siderably. She was very comfortable, and 
was becoming very happy. One nail drives 
out another, and she had arrived at the 
opinion of the Irishman, " One gintleman is 
as good as another. Yes, faith ! and a good 
deal betther." John was a far finer man than 
James, both in height and livery, and she 
thought if she could but meet Lily Roper 
when she was walking with John on the New 
Road, she should live happy. She must, like 
the little busy bee, improve the shining hour, 
at dinner-time — the last meal they should 
have together. Luckily, she was li^'ing in a 
little lodging of her own, and not with a cross 
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mistress who objected to followers, so she 
would ask Mr. John to tea, the first time he 
could get a holiday, and if it were fine she 
would try her luck by walking with him on 
the New Road. 

Lady Alabaster had seen Sir William lying 
in st^t-e on the sofa, in his dressing-gown. 
They . were a happy, middle - aged couple, 
thinking very highly of each other, and per- 
haps a few degrees more highly of them- 
selves. When Lady Alabaster had been told 
of her husband's past peril, she saw him look- 
ing comfortable and rubicund, surrounded by 
all that luxury could supply for his benefit, 
and she could hardly realise that he had been 
sunk in the dark sea on the preceding night, 
and had only been brought up, as if by a 
miracle, by the poor lieutenant. Accordingly, 
she felt half jealous of the consequence he 
seemed suddenly to have assumed. 

Percy called when she was sitting with her 
lord. Sir William had said that he would 
see no one except Lieutenant Pierce, and that 
should he call, which the baronet considered 
certain, he was to be shown up at once to the 
dressing-room. Percy bowed low when, an- 
nounced by the servant, he entered the room, 
and expressed the usual hope that Sir William 

d2 
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did not suffer much inconvenience by the 
chill he had received on the previous evening. 

" But for your assistance, sir," said the 
baronet, " the chill would have been a very 
prolonged one." 

" Dear me !" interposed the lady. " I want 
to know, Mr. Pierce, how you came to manage 
it. All we understood was, that Miss Swift 
heard you crying for help, and that there was 
Sir William in the water close to the steps. 
I never heard of such a thing in my life, for 
Sir William to go and get half drowned in 
such a senseless way as that ; and I can't make 
out how he got into the water." 

" Sir William," said Percy, colouring at 
being obliged by the silence of the baronet to 
make some answer, " was kind enough to say 
he would row the officers to the barge, if 1 
would take an oar." 

" Wanted to get them off, my dear," inter- 
polated the baronet; "getting late, you see." 

" I believe some one jumped on to the side 
of the boat, for there was a bound and a rush 
of water, and we were all swimming or strug- 
gling in some way. I got out first, and gave 
a hand to several in the dark. I did not 
know to whom, and did not stay to see. I cal- 
culated in my mind how many there ought to 
be, and when they ceased to scramble up, I 
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counted, and saw there was one missing. It was 
a moment of horror. All was so still, except 
the gentle lapping of the tide against the 
steps, and so dark. Only stars in the sky, 
no moon ; but a light twinkled in the barge. 
It made a streak of light along the waters a 
good way out, and I saw a circle on the water 
where, being furthest from shore, it was 
smooth, as if a stone had been thrown in. I 
think. Sir William, that when you first rose 
you must have struck out from the shore 
instead of towards it ; perhaps you feared to be 
clutched by some of the officers. I fancied 
that the circle I saw was made by your head, 
when, being exhausted, you sank a second 
time. 'Twas worth the trial. I seized one of 
the floating oars, and swam with it towards 
you, thinking that you might have strength 
to grasp it, when you rose a third time, and 
not daring to come within your grip ; you did 
so, and then my task was not difficult till I 
got near the land, when you became insensible 
and let go your hold. I was not afraid of 
you then, sir, and with my arm round your 
neck I held up your chin; but I had not 
strength enough to drag you up the steps. 
Miss Swift heard me, and tried without 
success. Then the boatman came and ma- 
naged it for us." 
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" Gracious goodness !" cried Lady Ala- 
baster, now impressed for the first time by 
Sir William's escape, " What a rescue ! But 
for you, Mr. Pierce, I might now have been 
a relict." And her satisfaction was increased 
by the idea of the frightfulness of the widow's 
cap. 

Sir William was even more impressed. 

" I owe my life to you. Lieutenant Pierce ! 
Can 1 do anything to show my gratitude ?" 

Poor Percy thought how much he should 
like to be made a commander, and to get ap- 
pointed to a ship ; but he said only : 

" I don't deserve any credit for saving you. 
Sir William, or very little. 1 hope you do 
not feel the fancied obligation burdensome." 

" Well, Mr. Pierce, all that a man has 
would he give for his life ; so as I have a very 
happy one as times go, I cannot but feel very 
grateful to you for preserving it ; you risked 
yours to save mine." 

" So I should had it been the smallest 
cabin-boy in the barge that lay in the offing. 
" I think, Sir William, I must not re- 
main any longer ; you will be exhausted by 
talking." 

" Oh no I shall not. I cannot understand 
why I cannot remember about the accident. 
I remember standing with Emily on the 
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bank. Then all was confusion ; first, I was 
very cold, then stifled ; then I tried to catch 
hold of something, and succeeded, as I suppose, 
in finding the oar you gave me ; then all went 
away, and I thought it was a beautiful morn- 
ing in May, and I heard the wedding-bells 
ringing for my marriage with you, my dear 1" 
he said, turning to Lady Alabaster. 

" Oh dear, Sir William, to think of that !" 
cried her ladyship, bashfully. 

"If you would order me some beef-tea^ 
made according to your grandmother's receipt, 
Emily, I think I could drink it. Plenty of 
pepper, remember." 

She went, and he seized the opportunity to 
.talk to Percy uninterruptedly; and leading 
him to speak of his patron, Captain Swift, 
the young man became animated and elo- 
quent in his gratitude. He ^oke of his 
having been utterly unfriended, save by one 
feeble woman — feeble in health, though strong 
in character. He told how his patron had 
shown the care and tenderness of a father in 
his nurture in boyhood, and his career in 
youth. He said how he had expended money 
on him which he could ill spare, without 
grudging, and taking the burden as a matter 
of course, and not as an obligation conferred. 

Sir William listened and admired. He also 
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wondered, for such beneficence on smaU 
means he had not hitherto met in his ex- 
perience, and he looked curiously at the poor 
lieutenant, wondering whether there was any 
peculiar influence in continued exposure to 
salt water which made men willing to risk 
their lives and sacrifice their money for 
others. 

At length he let Percy go, with a hearty 
clasp of his hand. " I hope," he thought, as 
the door closed after him, " that Emily's hus- 
band may be as good a fellow, with a fine 
inherited fortune." 

Sir William did not think of the incon- 
gruity of what he desired. The heir to a 
large inheritance would be little likely to be 
compelled to the exercise of Percy's sterling 
characteristics. Circumstances make virtues 
and vices also. 

As the poor lieutenant descended the slope 
to find Jenny and her boat, he saw the car- 
riage come round, and Ella placed within it, 
with Betsy on the box by the side of the 
coachman. Percy's heart warmed towards 
the young girl, for he believed she had re- 
turned to Mudborough in consequence of his 
note, and of the entreaty in the last sentence. 
Half our happiness is made of illusion, and 
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'tis well that such is the case, as we have so 
little of its reality. 

So Ella returned with dreamy eyes to 
Parade House, to wonder what Jaspar would 
do next, with regard to their engagement, 
and Percy returned to call on Captain Tre- 
gellas and hear what arrangements had been 
made for the duel 

" Yes," the man of war began. " He, that 
is Reed, has named Spurall for his second. 
We met, and talked it over, Spurall and I. I 
said that some preliminaries were to be gone 
through before I permitted a man of honour 
to fight with Mr. Reed. There was an ugly- 
looking money transaction to be settled. 
Spurall looking supercilious, pulled out a bag 
of money, gold and notes, and counted it 
down, fifty-one pounds, the one pound to be 
given the girl for interest. Of course it would 
not come to that ; but Mr. Reed, feeling him- 
self compromised by his servant's conduct, 
who seemed to be a big scamp, wished to be- 
have handsomely to the poor girl. When I 
had received the money, for which I gave 
Spurall a receipt, we had nothing to do but 
to fix the weapons, the hour, and the spot. 
Six o'clock to-morrow morning is the time. 
There was some talk about a surgeon, but 
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Reed objected to Clyne, because it might get 
him into trouble, and we agreed that young 
Chalk could not keep a quiet tongue in his 
head, and could not be trusted not to blab to 
the constables to prevent it. Foolish fellow ! 
to deprive himself of a job. There is the field 
with the large disused quarry in it by the 
west side of the river, we thought that would, 
be as fair a place as any. The sides of 
the quarry are light, you see, and being a 
semicircle, tolerably level within, will give 
you both a good chance of hitting each other. 
When such things are done at all, they should 
be well done, otherwise they make both the 
principals and seconds ridiculous." 

Percy assented. 

'^ Then a boat will be ready to take the 
survivor over to Falmouth, whence he can sail 
for France with the seconds, if either of you 
are killed or mortally wounded. It must be 
a satisfaction to a brave man to know that his 
adversary wiU not be tried for murder. My 
boy, have you money enough if 'tis your 
place to fly ? I have ten or fifteen pounds I 
could let you have." 

" I thank you heartily," replied the poor 
lieutenant ; " but I have no intention of 
leaving the spot. If I fall, the matter will be 
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settled. If he falls, I shall remain and take 
the consequences." 

" What ! and be hanged ?" 

*^ No fear, sir ! He struck me, and no jury 
would bring me in guilty of murder, whilst 
every jack- tar would execrate me were I to 
do less than we are about to do. I have little 
to leave ; a trinket for Miss Swift, and a tatter 
of our Union Jack, riddled by shot, when we 
fought the Intrepide till we sunk her. My 
patron remembers that day well when he did 
his work there so seaman-like. Anything I 
have over may be divided between my boy 
and my housekeeper." 

" I will call atj your house to-morrow, as 
'tis all in the way to the quarry-field," said 
Tregellas. " I will do my best to carry out 
your wishes if you fall. Perhaps you had 
better write them down." 

Percy promised to do so, and then all 
being arranged, he looked at a pair of duelling 
pistols given him by a messmate, and thought 
of the morrow. How he longed with a heart- 
wrestling pain to go and see Ella that even- 
ing, but he knew he could not. He had no 
right to do so. How he loved that girl 1 And 
he was about to do what might blight the 
rest of her life. Turn her young days into 
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weeping, and her nights into sleepless tor- 
tures. She loved the man he was to meet 
with deadly purpose. He felt what it was to 
love, and knew intuitively all he should in- 
flict. How should he feel towards any one 
who strove to take Ella's life ? He found rest 
intolerable, and putting on his hat he rushed 
out into the darkness. All seemed restful, 
but his own feelings. 

Mr. Chalk's boy was putting up the shutters 
of his master's surgery ; the linendraper's and 
jeweller's shops were closed, a poor woman 
was entreating the yawning grocer to serve 
her with an ounce of tea, which he weighed 
out sulkily. Then his doors were also closed. 

Percy went forward to the Parade invo- 
luntarily. He should see the outside of the 
house which contained Ella. 

The weather was warm and the sash was 
open, and the shutters partially so, allowing 
sounds to be audible, and glimpses of a dark 
head of flowing hair falling over a white dress 
to be seen. She was bending over her little 
work-basket, one of those well-woven, cir- 
cular contrivances of some flat wicker which 
seem mummy-like in colour, and to defy time 
nearly as eflfectually as the Egyptian relics. 
Percy knew every pattern in its cover and 
sides. He had often longed, sailor-like, to put 
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it to rights, and roll up the cottons, and place 
the pins and needles in their right places, and 
in the smallest Compass; but his goddess 
did not seem to •like order, so he had kept 
his hands from interference, though it had 
been pain and grief to him. How beautiful 
she was, altogether admirable! He remem- 
bered young Ferdinand's speech to Miranda, 
and thought if names told the qualities of 
their owners, Ella should have been thus 
named, as being wonderful in her perfection. 
How finely shaped were those slender rose- 
tipped fingers, and the delicate round wrist 
which gleamed from the loose sleeve of her 
frock. Presently she began to sing to her- 
self: 

Tell me love, where my love, tryst thou art keeping; 
Lonely I watch for thee, watch for thee, weeping ; 

Bound bv four walls I sit. 

Round me grim shadows flit, 

Tliy path by stars is lit. 
Through dim woods creeping. 

Percy had heard the words of the plaintive 
air before. Presently he heard a bell ring. 
He guessed what that meant. Susan had been 
summoned by her young mistress to prayers, 
which Captain Swift ialways read when at 
home, and did not choose to have intermitted 
in his absence. He heard the murmur of the 
young girl's voice, softened to a devotional 
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tone, prajdng for forgiveness of all sins com- 
mitted, and all duties neglected during the 
day. He only caught a word now and then, 
but memory supplied the unheard sentences, 
for he had joined in them for many month^ 
before and after Ella had been added to the 
family of her uncle. The prayers over, Ella 
came to the window, and, putting her head 
between the shutters, looked out on the night. 
The light streaking behind her on the edges 
of her hair made a glory round the sha- 
dowed face, which looked upwards to heaven. 
Percy's heart beat fast from the yearning he 
felt to go to the window and speak to her — 
to say, if but for once, " I love you better 
than life, better than aught but honour. Give 
me one thought, one prayer, if you cannot 
give me your love." 

Ella drew down the sash and closed the 
shutters hastily, for she felt a sudden terror 
at seeing a dark figure standing motionless 
on the Parade, when she was alone, in that 
part of the house, as Susan was gone to bed, 
and the poor lieutenant felt as if he had been 
shut out and dismissed, though Ella had not 
been aware of his presence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On a toujouTS asse2 de force pour supporter le malhear de les 
amis. 

" Five o'clock, sir," said James Mole, shak- 
ing his sleepy master by the shoulder, " five 
o'clock !" 

"Well! what of that?" replied Jaspar. 

" Why, sir, I knew you would like a full 
half-hour to dress, seeing, sir, that you can't 
tell what may happen ; and if one is to be a 
corpse, sir, one would like to look spick and 
span, in one's best get up, so I've picked out 
one of the finest of the shirts, sir. Of course, 
you won't wear the silk waistcoat, it might 
not be thought fair." 

" Why not ?" asked Jaspar, impatiently. 

" Silk will turn a bullet it is said," said Mole. 
" Can't say I know from experience. Is there 
anything I can do for you, sir, in case matters 
should go awkward? Any message to Sir 
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Saint- John? Of course I shall go down and 
break the news to the poor gentleman." 

" Go to the devil !" cried Jaspar. " 1 never 
should have got into this cursed scrape but 
for your cheating the girl out of the money." 

Mole flushed angrily. " If I took the 
woman's money, 'twas for your sake, sir, be- 
cause you wanted the ready." 

" And now I have had to pay it all back. 
A pretty piece of work you have got me into ! 
Remember, James Mole, that if I die, you 
won't get another master so easy and kind as 
I have been." 

" I hope you will outlive me many years, 
sir," replied Mole, affecting to blubber. Then 
to himself, " Where the devil did he get fifty 
pounds to pay it back ? He has not heard 
from his governor, for I have looked at all his 
letters. I shall get the insurance on his life 
any way, if he is pinked." 

Jasper got up and dressed in an ill-temper. 
Few men, he remembered to comfort himself, 
were ever mortally hurt in a duel. If he were 
to be killed he had no doubt that James Mole 
would rifle all his possessions; he queried 
whether he should ask Spurall to see to them, 
but decided not to do so. If he were dead it 
would not matter who had his trinkets, his 
gold-mounted dressing-case, his diamond shirt- 
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wrist connectors, his emerald ring, his ruby 
pin, and his diamond snuff-box, and shoe and 
knee buckles — all the nonsensical trifles 
which delight three-and-twenty ; but he hated 
Mr. Mole in his heart of hearts, for having 
got him into the situation which made his 
being parted from these pretty things a cir- 
cumstance by no means unlikely. In the 
hurry and trouble of his mind, Ella's image 
had faded into nothing. There was not a 
trace of her in his memory. Danger, which 
had made the one thought of Ella paramount 
in the breast of Percy Pierce, had banished 
it from the heart of the man she loved. 

All was tumult in Jaspar's mind. " Why 
the devil did you not awaken me sooner?" 
He tried to put both feet into the same leg 
of the trousers. That being set right, he stood 
up, and flinging hia worked silk braces over 
his shoulders got them twisted behind, which 
irritated him greatly. Then sitting down he 
tried to pull the left boot on the right foot, and 
having succeeded in wedging it in, could not 
get it off again in a hurry, though James, kneel- 
ing with the toe and heel pressed tightly to^ 
his breast, pulled till Jaspar thought his foot 
would come off also, when the silk stocking 
giving way suddenly, James went backwards 
with his heels in the air, with a look of such 
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helpless discomposure, that Jaspar flung him- 
self back in his chair and roared with laughter, 
which made James Mole hate him more 
cordially. 

" You'll laugh the wrong side of your 
mouth, young sprig !" he said, internally, but 
outwardly he only said, " Glad to see you so 
merry, sir!" 

Jaspar's hurry was lest Percy Pierce should 
be before him on the ground. He tried to 
shave himself, an act which he always per- 
formed, from a dislike to having the razor in 
Mole's hand so near his throat, and this morn- 
ing, in his trepidation lest he should be late, 
he cut a gash in his chin, of which the smart 
did not give him a pleasant anticipation of 
the more serious bodily injury which it might 
be his fate to receive within the next hour. 
With the beauty of his face damaged by a 
great black patch of court- plaister, he was at 
length ready to start, just as an impatient tap 
at the door announced that Captain Spurall 
had arrived. 

" As you did not come for me, I thought it 
best to fetch you ; you must look sharp or 
we shall be late on the groujid. Cut your 
chin in shaving? Ah! you are a young 
hand ! Will be more at home in the position 
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when you have fought three or four. I de- 
clare," continued the captain, in a rapture, 
" when I think of young Robert Southwell, of 
a noble family, who was killed in Saint Paul's 
Churchyard, in the reign of James the First, 
on his nineteenth birthday in his nineteenth 
duel, I feel that the present race is, indeed, 
degenerated." 

They had come by this time to the door 
of the hotel, and Captain Spurall took up his 
umbrella, from which the rain was still pour- 
ing down little rivulets of dirty fluid. 

" You don't mean that we are to walk there 
in the pouring rain ?" asked Jaspar, who had 
no idea of suffering any personal incon- 
venience. 

*' I am afraid that the heavens will not cease 
to pour for our accommodation," said Captain 
Spurall. 

" A post-chaise, quick then !" cried Jaspar 
to the Boots, adding, " I have no intention of 
having a cold in my head, in addition to being 
shot through the body." 

" I fear it will scarcely be ready in time. 
It had better follow us. Here ! some one 
lend Mr. Eeed an umbrella. You see, my 
dear sir, to be late on the ground would be 
the devil and all." 

E 2 
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Jaspar seized the umbrella which Mole pre- 
sented to his master, and stepped into the 
street. 

^^ Shall I come on in the chaise ?" he whis- 
pered. 

" No 1" shouted Jaspar. 

Mole looked after him with a C3aiical smile. 

" Young master does not like his job," 
said he. 

Captain Spurall and Jaspar trudged along 
over fields and hedges in silence. 

" A naughty night to swim in," said the 
youth, at length. " If one is to go out of the 
world, certainly creation is an object to regret 
less, seen through continuous rain." 

" That would hold 'good if there were no 
such thing as shelter," said Captain Spurall ; 
" but there is the quarry-field, and, by Jove ! 
I don't believe they are there !" 

Jaspar, on hearing this, was ashamed to find 
that his heart gave a bound of delight, and 
a still higher one of trepidation, when a couple 
of black spots were seen, as it were, rising 
mushroom-like from the ground, and Spurall 
added : 

" No, confound them I They are both in 
the quarry. The tops of their heads are just 
visible. Strange effect, isn't it? They have 
raised themselves on tiptoe, I suppose on the 
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look-out. They look as if they had been de- 
capitated." 

Jaspar Reed thought it would have been 
far more pleasant for him if they had been. 
Spurall walked up to them. 

" I suppose 'tis an empty compliment to in- 
quire whether anything can be done to prevent 
these young men from pinking each other ?" 

" Quite," said Tregellas, cheerfully. " Your 
principal struck my principal, you see. 
Lieutenant Pierce cannot allow his pro- 
fession to be outraged in his person. Mr. 
Pierce is a man of tried bravery, but Mr. 
Reed has not had the same opportunity of 
proving his courage, therefore his not being 
ready to fight might be misunderstood." 

" Well, then, there is nothing left but to 
measure the ground — ^nine paces ?" 

" Yes ; the signal shall be the dropping of 
a handkerchief." 

Whilst this short colloquy was going on, 
Percy Pierce was turning his dark face, with 
its immovable expression, to heaven, as if to 
find a break in the clouds that hung from the 
cold grey sky like a heavy pall. 

Jaspar was attempting to disengage a lump 
of clay that adhered to his heel, with the toe 
of the other foot. 

The pistols, loaded by the seconds, were 
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placed in the hands of the principals. Placed 
back to back, they walked away from each 
other the prescribed distance, and then, as the 
white handkerchief of each second was dropped, 
the young men turned suddenly and fired. 

Jaspar fired nervously, but his baU grazed 
the shoulder of his antagonist. Percy Pierce 
discharged his pistol with his usual unflurri^d 
steadine^ but with an aim less true than he 
had hoped to accomplish. He had aimed at 
the arm, but the bullet passed through the 
upper lobe of Jaspar's right lung, by his 
shoulder, and after a staggering eflbrt to steady 
himself, he fell to the ground trying to speak, 
but cheeked by the blood which oozed from 
his mouth and ran down on the finely frilled 
shirt with which Mr. Mole had been so careful 
to provide him. 

When Percy first saw him falter, he had 
hoped he would recover himself. The whole 
scene was printed on to the brain of the 
lieutenant for the rest of his life. Yet then he 
seemed to himself to see it wavering dimly 
before his eyes, like objects distinguished 
through running water or a haze of heat. 
The fine person of Jaspar ; the look of cold 
horror in his eyes ; behind him the white sides 
of the quarry, down the edges of which dreary 
rivulets of rain were trickling. One jagged 
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stone amongst others stood out pre-eminent, 
and Percy was conscious of a terror that 
when the young man fell backwards his head 
would come in contact with it. The only bit 
of warm colour in the scene was the crimson 
blood which sprung out on the white ruffles 
of the shirt. 

Percy had killed many men before, but 
that was in the way of duty. He remembered 
when only sixteen, when at sea, pointing a 
gun at some earthwork on shore, and singling 
the gunner as his mark. The round shot 
flew, and he saw the severed body tossed up 
towards the sky, and he himself jumped into 
the air with a shout of triumph at the excel- 
lence of his shot ; but this time the quarrel 
was a personal one, and he felt no rejoicing, 
but a feeling of doubt which he banished by, 
" I only did what was needful." 

The three ran towards him. Captain Spurall 
supporting him against his knees. Percy 
knelt down with a look of terrible suffering 
in his usually impassive features. Jaspar 
looked at him. His voice came in a horrible 
ruckle, but his lips fornied the word " Fly 1" 
Percy shook his head. Between the welling 
of blood that poured from his lungs he gasped, 
" All fair ! My fault I" And then his head 
dropped back on his supporter's knees, and 
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his face became livid — Jaspar Reed had 
fainted. 

The carriage now came up which James 
Mole had directed to follow his master, and 
Captain Tregellas and Percy assisted the 
second to place the wounded man in it, 
supporting him on his shoulder, and thus, 
at a foot's pace, they returned to the hotel, 
when Percy, after he had aided Captain 
Spurall in carrying him to his room, ran to 
fetch Mr. Clyne, who, having seen service, 
was more likely to be an efficient surgeon in 
the matter of a pistol-shot wound than the 
Mudborough practitioner. 

Mr. Clyne came hurriedly at Percy's sum- 
mons. The young fellow Reed was, from his 
good temper and light-heartedness, a great 
favourite, and Mr. Clyne, notwithstanding 
his experience of the poor lieutenant's useful- 
ness, as shown on the preceding night, felt 
that he for one could have spared a better 
man than Jaspar. 

" Upon my word," he said, as he ran out 
of breath by Percy's side, "you good folks 
of Mudborough keep one pretty well em- 
ployed. Here's a case of suspended anima- 
tion overnight, and a dying man from a duel 
the next day but one. Why we could not 
do better in Ireland." 
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Percy was in no humour for talk of any 
kind. He would wait and hear the result of 
Mr. Clyne's investigation, and then he must 
break the news, be it life or be it death, to 
Ella. 

Mr. Clyne went to Jaspar's bedroom and 
cut from his poor wounded body the rich 
clothes put on so hurriedly two hours before. 
Then he had been in the plenitude of health 
and the perfection of manly structure; now 
he was relaxed, feeble, and fainting, and pro- 
bably within an hour or two of death. Percy 
went down to await the result of the examina- 
tion ; Spurall was by his side. Percy leaned 
his arms on the table, and concealed his face 
within them. 

"Lieutenant," said Spurall, "were I in 
your place I should be off over the water." 

" I have no intention of going, thank you." 

"A bullet through the lungs is no joke. 
Probably young Reed will die, and then it 
will be awkward for you." 

Percy was silent, for his quick ear caught 
the stealthy step on the stairs with which one 
passes noiselessly from the sick-room. He 
held his breath till Mr. Clyne came in, and 
then Percy's face of mute interrogation was 
painful to see. 

" The bullet has passed through the upper 
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lobe of the lungs The hemorrhage is very 
great. If it ceases, there may be some hope, 
but I cannot deny that his danger is extreme; 
and 1 think, Lieutenant Pierce, you had better 
for your own sake, and for the sake of your 
friends, go to the Continent till the matter is 
blown over a little." 

Percy did not answer this advice. He said 
only: 

" When is it likely that death will ensue, if 
it must come ?" 

"Tis impossible to say. He will not be 
safe for weeks. I am going to return to him 
immediately. I have sent to Wheal Silver 
for ice to place on his chest, and till then I 
am having buckets of the coldest water the 
deep wells will produce, to apply cold towels." 

" I can do nothing, I fear," said Percy. 

" Nothing." 

And he, with Captain Spurall, left the hoteL 

" It must be told to her sooner or later," he 
said, as he walked with reluctant and un- 
steady steps to the Parade House. Susan 
opened the door. " I have got your niece's 
money back, Susan. Captain Tregellas has it 
all safe, and if you call on him he will give it 
over to you." 

"Oh, sirl I'm sure you are a true friend to 
us. So very kind. I'm sure I hope she will 
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never be such a fool again. Miss Ella is in 
the drawing-rocHn, sir. Tis the lieutenant^ 
miss," she said, opening the door, as if there 
was but one in the world. 

Ella advanced towards Percy, on whose 
face streamed the full light of the window, 
near which she had been sitting. His face 
was the colour of that of a corpse, and so 
stem and sorrowful that Ella's heart sank at 
the anticipation of some terrible and unsus- 
pected misfortune. 

"You are ill?" she said, inquiringly, with 
a half-hope that the indisposition of the poor 
lieutenant, and nothing else, was the cause of 
the distress visible in his face. He shook his 
head, and feeling half suffocated from the 
quick beatings of his heart at the notion of 
what he had to inflict, he stood silent and 
motionless, looking at Ella with an expression 
she could not fathom. " My uncle is ill — ^is 
dead?" she asked, becoming nearly as wan as 
the man who stood before her. 

" Your uncle was getting better when I last 
heard from him," Percy said, in a constrained, 
unnatural tone. 

" Then what is it ? There is no one else," 
she cried. " Oh ! yes, yes 1 Oh 1 mercy, 
mercy 1 do not tell me anything has happened 
to him ? to my love, my promised husband? 
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Percy, look, I kneel to you ! Tell me that he 
is safe, whoever else is dying or dead. Look, 
Percy ; you know I was always nice to you ! 
Dear, dear Percy ! tell me that Jaspar is well. 
Oh I you don't speak a word. Why don't 
you speak ? He is dead, then." 

And she sat down silent, with such a look 
of blank woe in her face, that Percy feared 
for her senses. He knew that the worst must 
be told, that he was like an executioner, un- 
skilful from misplaced humanity, mangling 
the victim whom he dreaded to wound. 

" Ella," he said, with spasmodic resolution, 
"Jaspar Reed is hurt — ^very seriously. He 
may live, but the chances are greater of his 
death, my poor darling I I preferred to tell 
you myself, as no one could do it so tenderly. 

"You are always kind and considerate," 
said the poor girl, weeping ; and Percy flushed 
a flush of pain at the seeming untruth. " Tell 
me," Ella continued, between her sobs, " how 
was he hurt? Was he thrown out of his 
tandem and run over ? Oh, he was so dear 
to me ! I would give my own life gladly to 
spare his. How did it happen ? Do speak," 
she cried, trying to shake Percy's arm impa- 
tiently. 

Her strongest efibrts did not avail to move 
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him; but his own torture had become into- 
lerable at hearing her ingenuous confession 
of devotion to another, accompanied by the 
conviction that the most painful confession 
remained to be made. 

'' Ella, he was wounded in a duel ; we 
fought, and I wounded him." 

She looked at him for an instant in silence, 
and then burst out : 

"Youl youl how dared you hurt him? 
What are you that you should harm one of 
the most beautiful creatures God ever created ? 
The man I love best in the world — ^more 
than light to my eyes, or life to my heart. 
You! what fiend prompted you to slay my 
darling?" 

" Honour," said Percy. " He struck me." 

" Struck you ! what of that ? Were your 
petty injuries a reason why you should send 
a living creature out of the world? Have 
you taken a life for a blow given in anger ? 
Go— you are a murderer. You have taken 
my happiness in cold blood." 

" I gave him the chance of taking my life, 
Ella." 

"And you think that an excuse. Would 
you set cloth of gold for your mark, giving 
him but cloth of frieze for his, and say the 
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contest was fair? Go— the sight of you is 
hateful to me. I will never see you again if 
I can avoid it/' 

She flung herself on the sofa^ and buried 
her face in the cushion shaken by terrible 
sobbings. Percy went towards her involun- 
tarily. He was about to assure her that he 
would bring the first intelligence of Jaspar's 
state that he could obtain from Mr. Clyne; 
but hearing his footsteps approach, she 
started up with her eyes glaring like those of 
a fury, and with an ashen face and lips which 
seemed to quiver with execrations, yet gave 
no sound, she pointed to the door, and sat 
not down again till she heard the hall-door 
also close on his departing footsteps. 
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CHAPTER VL 



-Through the night. 



And through tlie day, that with its dreary light 
Gomes disregarded, she bits silently 
Watching the changes with her anxions eye. 

HOOEBS. 

It was getting dark that evening when 
Colonel Ryder called at the hotel to inquire 
after Jaspar. Mr. Clyiie came down to speak 
to him. 

" How is the poor fellow ?" 

Clyne shook his head; and then said in 
a loud voice, " Oh I 'tis nothing at all, only 
a pin prick ; he will do very well in a day or 
two." Then he drew the colonel into a private 
room. " These stupid folks may want to have 
the poor fellow removed, if they know he is 
likely to die.'* 

" Is he very bad, then ?" asked the colonel. 

''Yes, I'm sorry to say he is." 

" Something ought to be done about his 
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father ; really, Cljme, you must keep him alive. 
He is an only son." 

" m do all I can, for my own reputation's 
sake, colonel, and for the honour of the regi- 
ment," he said, smiling. 

And the colonel, with reiterated orders that 
Jaspar was to want for nothing, went to the 
mess dinner, contented that he had done all in 
his power for the poor youth. 

When Clyne returned to the room, James 
was sitting by his master's side, and the 
patient had a flushed look of trouble and 
uneasiness on his face. 

"Go and get me soda-water," he mut- 
tered. 

And when Mole left the room, he fixed 
a pair of wild eyes on the doctor, and gasped 
out, " Do not leave me alone with that man 
again. He will strangle me ; I'm helpless 
now— can't defend ^" 

His pulse was weak and hurried, and his 
eyes wandered round the room as if in search 
of some one. The blood which had risen to 
his lips in small quantities, now increased. 

" If I could get him to sleep quietly," said 
the doctor to himself, " all might be well — ^but 
he is worse, no doubt." 

" Is there any one you would like to have 
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sent for?" asked Mr. Cljoie ; " your father, for 
instance ?" 

"No," Jaspar replied, "not the guv, I want 
Ella Swift." 

Mr. Clyne thought his mind wandered, and 
made no answer. " Send the housemaid," he 
whispered, " to sit here." 

"Go to Ella, and say I claim her as my 
wife, for I am in danger — ^she is my affianced 
wife— go ; my time is short." 

These words, uttered slowly, with many 
interruptions, were yet so continuous in their 
sense, that Mr. Clyne did not hesitate to act 
on them. " If she can persuade him to be 
still, he may sleep, and if he sleeps he may 
live." He summoned the housemaid, and 
told her what to do should the hemorrhage 
increase to a greater degree. And then put- 
ting on his hat, he hurried to Parade House. 

The sudden knock and ring at the door 
which announced his visit brought both Susan 
to open it, and Ella to glare eagerly at the 
visitor. He came forward, and entering the 
room, where Ella stood pale, tear-stained, and 
disheartened, he said : 

" Miss Swift, you are engaged to be married 
to poor Reed, are you not ?" 

"Yes," she said, in a broken voice. 
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" He is asking for you eagerly. He belieye» 
himself to be dying, and he probably is so ; 
will you go to him ?" 

Mr. Clyne salved his conscience with the 
argument, that the young lady's reputation 
was none of his affair, but the life of his 
patient was. 

"At once," Ella said, moving towards the 
door. 

" Will you not take your maid?" 

" I have no maid," said Ella, hurriedly; 
"and my under-housekeeper cannot leave the 
house. I will go with you directly." She ran 
upstairs and returned immediately with her 
hat and shawl. " Now," she said, and opening 
the front door, she went out into the dark- 
ness, followed by Mr. Clyne. 

She walked so fast that the doctor could 
hardly keep up with her. When he had reached 
a part of the town where, from the breadth of 
the pavement, they could walk in line, he 
gasped out, " You will understand, Miss Swift, 
any agitation would be fatal. There must be 
no tears on your part — ^no faintings. If you 
go into his room, it must be at a sacrifice of 
all your own feelings, with the object of 
saving your lover's life. Perhaps I ought not 
to have asked you to do what may not be 
considered perfectly correct by strait-laced 
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folks. The world," said the doctor, feeling 
a little compunction at having tempted the 
girl from the path of propriety, "the world 
may say that you are acting indelicately." 

" What is the world to me without Jaspar ?" 
she asked, hurriedly. " If he dies its censure 
could add no pain ; if he lives, I shall be too 
happy to care for its condemnation." 

They reached the hotel, and EUa, occupied 
by the thought that she should soon see 
Jaspar, did not observe the significant looks 
exchanged between the landlady and the bar- 
maid, nor the winks and low pleasantries 
passing between one of the customers and 
Boots, as Ella went up the grand staircase 
towards Jaspar's room. The intelligence care- 
fully disseminated by the doctor and' James 
Mole, that there was little or nothing the 
matter, made Ella's visit seem improper, 
because quite unnecessary. 

Mr. Clyne heard, and saw, and shrank as 
he might have done had he drawn his own 
sister or cousin into a debatable position by 
his especial persuasion; but it could not be 
helped now, and 'twas as well to reap the 
advantages of Ella's sacrifiee. If Jaspar lived 
through the night, they might be married by 
special licence, and then not a word would be 
said. He opened the door and heard Jaspar's 
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short cough, which he dreaded to hear. The 
woman was glad to leave her anxious and 
unaccustomed position. Jaspar's face was 
flushed; his eyes turning wildly to the dark 
tester of the bed, and he muttered words 
unintelligible to those around him, when the 
blood welling from his mouth permitted. 

Ella hardly suppressed a groan when she 
saw him thus extended ; so different from the 
Jaspar Reed who had won the plaudits of 
hundreds of smiling guests when he had 
spoken at Wheal Silver. 

Mr. Clyne came to the side of his bed, and 
taking his hot wrist, spoke gently. " You 
wished for Miss Swift, she is here. I expect 
you will be quite still ; you must try to sleep, 
whilst she sits by your side and holds your 
hand." 

" Oh, Ella!" he began, "such distress! such 
jpain !" 

"No talking, my good friend." 

Jaspar tried to hold Ella's hand. 

" If I sleep," he said, " promise you won't 

go- 
Then Ella spoke for the first time. 

" I will never leave you whilst you wish me 
to stay." 

Mr. Clyne had engaged a regular nurse for 
Jaspar, which he thought would release Ella 
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both from trouble and responsibility. He 
ordered a sofa in the dressing-room to be 
furnished with a blanket and a pillow, should 
Ella require rest. Then he adroitly sent Mole 
to bed, whither he was by no means sorry to 
go, telling him that " it would not be delicate 
for him to remain in the sick-room whilst 
Miss Swift was there. Leave him to the 
women, my good fellow," he said. "They 
are always most useful at the beginning and 
the end of life; before we grow strong, and 
when we have become weak." 

"Do you think my young master will die, 
sir?" asked James, thinking of the various 
little articles he might appropriate without 
detection, and speculating how much of the 
twenty-five pounds his master had still locked 
up in the escritoire. 

" Well," said Mr. Clyne, " 'tis more likely 
that he will die than not, but 'tis impossible to 
say. It must be a comfort to all his friends 
to know that we have done everything for 
him which could be done ; and now the event 
rests with a higher power than ours." 

So Mr. Clyne retired to his bed at the hotel, 
fervently hoping that he should not be called 
out of it to see Jaspar die, for he felt sundry 
little reminders, from pains in his shoulder- 
bones and loins, that sitting in wet clothes for 
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some hours after an immersion even in salt 
water, was not unlikely to result in a fit of 
rheumatism. 

The nurse sat on one side of Jaspar's bed, 
half hidden by the curtain. Ella sat on the 
other side, but opposite Jaspar's pillow, and 
holding his hand.^ She was less miserable 
now, face to face with her great calamity, than 
she had been wearing out the seemingly inter- 
minable hours in walking up and down like 
a caged animal in its den ; her looks turned to 
the window in search of she knew not what, 
her ears ever on the alert for distant sounds, 
though she expected nothing. The poor help- 
leas eyes seemed to implore, under the weight 
of their heavy lids, for the aid which no one 
could bestow. Infinitely dearer was Jaspar to 
her woman's breast, thus powerless and nearly 
voiceless, than when, in the exuberance of 
youth and genius and manly bearing, he had 
extorted the ringing cheers of the company at 
Wheal Silver. The blood still oozed from his 
lips, when a short cough jerked it up. He 
tried to speak, but Ella held up her hand in 
menace. Then his lips formed some words, 
and she leaned breathless towards him to catch 
the meaning. They essayed again, and Ella 
rather guessed than heard the sounds. 

" Must I die ?" 
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Her throat seemed choking from the effort 
to suppress her tears. 

"Not if you are quiet, and could go to 
sleep," she said, in a tranquil voice. 

How much the effort cost her to preserve 
the outward semblance of composure, Jaspar 
could never know. He seemed to take her 
words to heart, however, for he closed his eyes 
and sunk back on the heap of pillows, which 
kept him in a position nearly upright. Then 
there was deep silence in the room for half an 
hour, and Jaspar's feeble hand lay with un- 
grasping fingers over Ella's. She strove to 
remove hers, for her arm was cramped ; but 
in the first effort the seemingly unconscious 
fingers closed again, and would not let go, 
whilst a jerking cough proved that the sKght 
effort had been hurtful to the patient. Then 
Ella resigned herself to the constraint, and 
suffered it willingly, for did it not prove how 
dear she was to her lover ? Alas I it proved 
only that on the threshold of death's dark 
chambers and inscrutable recesses, human 
creatures cling to those who stand firmly on 
life's vantage ground, in the vain hope of 
being retained in the realms of light and life. 

Jaspar was as much satisfied by having the 
girl he loved near him as a youth could be 
who shrank from the eternity that seemed 
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to yawn to engulf him, and thought only of 
himself. He was somewhat afraid of James 
Mole, and preferred his absence ; otherwise he 
would have been better than nothing, and in 
the absence of both, he would have clung to 
the nurse. 

Again he seemed to sleep. That the nurse 
did so was evident to Ella's perceptions of 
sight and sound. The girl had been tired 
with her day of pleasure at the garden-feast, 
and worn out with the enduring agony of 
suspense during the subsequent day, after 
Percy's coramimication, and the effort to 
keep herself awake, in compelled movelessness, 
warmth, and silence, was futile. She leaned 
her head on the arm that was stretched across 
the bed towards Percy, the hand of which 
held his, and fell asleep. 

In those days rush candles were used as 
watch-lights, and were liable to gutter down 
and leave the sick-room in darkness. She 
was awakened by a low, hurried voice, inter- 
rupted by frequent cough ; there was no light, 
and the words were troubled. " So dark — 
water so cold — over my head— can't reach the 
landing ;" and his arms were tossed about, as 
if in search of something for his grasp. Ella 
in her sleep had withdrawn her hand. Full of 
reorse, she shuddered at the eerie sound 
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of Jaspar's voice. With trembling hands she 
felt her way to the window, and let in the 
pale morning light through the thick cur- 
tain. It fell on Jaspar's livid face and un- 
perceiving eyes. She wiped the blood from 
his mouth, and gave him a bit of ice, holding 
one end lest it might choke him. "Cold 
everywhere," he said ; " I must get out of 
these waves. Hold me up, I choke." She 
went to the head of his bed, and getting up 
behind him, supported his shoulders on her 
knees. Then she awoke the nurse, and 
desired that she would not sleep again, being 
severe on the fault she had just committed 
herself. The nurse looked a little ashamed as 
she bustled up, but comforted herself with the 
assurance that the young gentleman could not 
be getting on any better, and it was time for 
him to take his draught. This was true, for 
the appointed hour had slipped by whilst the 
nurses had slumbered. There was a slight 
opiate mixed with the astringent medicine; 
and under its influence, and that of the cool 
morning hours, Jaspar slept quietly, and this 
time both women watched by his side. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I salici son deboli, e pur legano le legne piu grosse. 
Willows are weak, yet serve to bind stronger wood. 

Percy had called several times to hear how 
Jaspar was getting on, but he did not succeed 
in his eflfbrts to obtain an interview with Mr. 
Clyne, and the landlord and landlady both 
assured him that there was very little the 
matter. The gentleman was not half so bad 
as had been made out. They had heard from 
the doctor himself that it was nothing more 
than a scratch. Mr. Reed would be down and 
about again in a day or two. This was 
pleasant to hear, but Jaspar's appearance, 
when Percy had last seen him, looked more 
like death than life ; and he doubted the truth 
of such " smooth things," which sounded like 
deceits. He had not, therefore, carried any 
intelligence to Ella. He did not feel he could 
teU her what, by exciting false hopes, might 
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plunge her into subsequent despair, more deep 
from her falsely elated spirits. 

In the morning he was awakened by a visit 
from Susan, who said she must speak to 
him directly. He arose hastily, and putting 
on part of his clothes, he went into the sitting- 
room, calling her from the kitchen and shutting 
the door; for he could not bear that Ella's 
mental agony should be commented on in the 
presence of his housekeeper. 

" What is it, Susan ; cannot you get the 
money ?" he asked, with a faint hope that the 
trouble might come from that direction. 

" Oh ! bless you, yes, the money is all right 
enough, but oh, sir ! I am in a worse distress 
than money can set right — Miss Ella I" 

" Well !" said the white lips of Percy, as 
he tried for fortitude to hear with outward 
tranquility that she had destroyed herself. 

" Oh, sir !" sobbed Susan, " she's gone. I 
have never seen her since last night. I'm sure 
I can't blame myself rightly, and yet I do. 
When my work was done, I thought I would 
just step up to Captain Tregellas, to get 
Betsy's money ; so I put on a clean cap and 
apron, and away I went. Well, after I got 
it, I thought I would just step in and tell 
Betsy, and warn her not to be such a fool 
another time as to part with her money, and 
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Miss Ella had had her tea, so there was no 
pardcular hurry. In the eyening, I wondered 
she didn't ring for prayers^ so I went in at 
last, and she was not there ; no, nor up-stairs 
neither. Then I looked and found her hat 
and cloak were gone, and I sat hoping she 
would come back all the night. And I did 
not like to make any disturbance, and I said, 
surely she will come before morning ; but no, 
there has not been a sign of her anywhere." 

" Did any one call at Parade House?" said 
Percy, with white lips, slowly. 

"Yes, sir; a young officer, I think; at 
least, not so very young. A doctor, I've heard 
Betsy say. He was in the drawing-room when 
I stepped out." 

" Say nothing about it, Susan ; we must 
hide it up. I will go and get her to come 
back." And he turned to go up-stairs to finish 
dressing ; and Susan, somewhat comforted that 
she had laid her burden on the shoulders 
of the poor lieutenant, and had got rid of the 
responsibility, went home- to her breakfast. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Our Polly is a sad slut. 

And heeds not what we've taught her ; 
I wonder who, that had the choice, 

Wonld ever rear a daughter. 
For when they're decked with care and skill. 

All handsome, fine, and gay— 
As men would dress a cucumber — 

They fling themselves away. 

" She is gone to him, poor girl !" he said 
to himself. " Well, she will be blamed suffi- 
ciently without a word from me. Oh, Ella I 
Ella! what a disastrous step to have taken. 
If he lives, she must marry him— a man so 
unreliable. What a husband ! If he dies, she 
will consider me as his murderer, and hate 
the very thought that glances towards me. I 
must try to see her. I think he must have 
been worse, or Clyne would never have taken 
such a step. It was abominable in him to work 
on the feelings of so young and impulsive a 
girl." 
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He was hurrying from the house when he 
met the post-woman. 

" A letter, sir. Elevenpence, if you please. 
I fancy 'tis the captain's writing. May be 
he's well and coming home, sir," she said, for 
to her occupation of letter-carrier, she added 
that of newsmonger. It was fortunate that 
she had that strong interest in the affairs of 
the writers and receivers of letters, for then, 
as now, the letter-carriers were inadequately 
paid, and the occupation in a great degree a 
labour of love. Years of exposure to all 
weathers had bronzed her wrinkled face, and 
familiarity with all the families at Mud- 
borough had made them indulgent of the 
tiresome ways by which she tormented young 
men and maidens, by concealing a letter under 
the folds of the oil-cloth that protected the 
basket, leaving them chafing with impatience 
to know whether or not there was one to 
receive. 

Percy had always been indulgent to her 
whims hitherto, for his letters had been few 
and unimportant, but he was too heart-sick 
with anxiety to speak cheerfully now. He 
paid a shilling, and took the penny change, 
though he would have been glad to have 
given it to her; but he dared not. The 
money he had given Ella had imposed the 
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most rigorous economy on his expenditure. 
Then he walked towards the hotel, reading as 
he went. 

"My dear Boy, 

" I hope I have taken a new lease of 
life, and that you will find me not much 
pulled down since I left you. I look for- 
ward to a game of cribbage with you the 
night after I reach home. Middle-aged folks 
become attached to a recurrence of the same 
circumstances, and wedded to the same scenes. 
The four walls of my own house are dearer 
than any other place, always excepting the 
quarter-deck of a man-of-war. You make 
part of my home and of my pleasure in 
returning to it, you and Ella, for I have got 
used to the slut now, and feel that I could 
not part with her on any account. 1 have 
got a pretty trinket for her ; but say nothing 
about that at present. I hope she has stayed 
quietly at home, and not gone gadding over 
the streets at Mudborough till her face is as 
well known as the sign of George the Third ; 
a young woman cannot be too circumspect in 
her conduct. To confess a secret to you, I 
have nearly ruined myself, in taking the 
whole inside of the mail to myself. To have 
a pestilent woman shut up with one is enough 
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to drive one mad. It drove me to the top of 
the coach in my journey to London, and the 
chill I caught nearly sent me to my grave. So 
look out for me at half-past ten this evening. 

" Your affectionate friend, 

"Michael Swift." 

If anything could have added to the al- 
ready harassed state of Percy's mind, it would 
have been the unconsciousness of coming 
evil which gleamed through the worthy 
captain's letter. Percy's face flushed with 
shame at the thought of Ella's outrage on 
propriety, feeling how her uncle, with his keen 
sensibility as to a woman's conduct, would 
view it. " If I could get her back before he 
arrives," he said ; but though it might soften 
the matter, he was too honest, and felt that 
Ella ought to be too candid to conceal the 
fact that she had been watching all, night by 
the bedside of a young man, in no way 
connected with her save by the capricious 
bands of preference. If women could but 
believe how ephemeral are the ties which 
connect those of different sex, when the law 
has not breathed over them its potent spell, 
they would be more careful of their conduct. 
They think "' all for love and the world well 
lost." Generally, devotion to a lover means 
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disruption of every other tie. It means shame 
cast on innocent relatives ; and whilst the lady 
believes she is proving that she is above every 
consideration of self, she is doing the most 
selfish thing that she can possibly contrive to 
perform. 

Young folks are like young cats. Put a 
kitten on a table, and anything tempting on 
the floor, and she will probably walk over the 
edge, for she has not learnt to measure 
distances, nor to know how deep is the chasm, 
nor how impossible it is to re-scale the height 
where she was in safety from canine attacks. 

Thus young people do not calculate the 
result of their steps till it is too late to retrace 
them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

He is a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a woman's wiU. 

Ttjke. 

Percy's love for Ella made him form 
excuses in his mind for her, which he knew 
would never be admitted by her uncle, who 
was not in love, and probably, except a 
wandering fancy for some "Sweet Poll of 
Plymouth," never had been. Women were 
in his opinion inferior animals, whose chief 
virtues were obedience to and industry in 
carrying out the commands of their superiors 
of the male species. His idea of love and 
matrimony, both of which he considered 
foolish things, more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance, were that the man 
who fancied a young woman should apply to 
her nearest male relative for permission to 
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make known to her his preference. So far 
the poor Keutenant agreed with him. Had 
he, Percy, possessed sufficient of the world's 
goods to many, it was thus he would have 
acted, and his dislike to Jaspar had been 
intensified by his overleaping the wall, when 
Percy would have stood without and knocked. 
But Ella loved this handsome yoimg stranger, 
and his heart excused her outrage on custom, 
though he did not believe there was another 
person in Mudborough who would not con- 
demn her. 

These thoughts accompanied him to the 
door of the hotel, at which he knocked softly, 
and was for a brief space unheard. Then 
Boots came yawning and opened the door 
with his blue neckcloth in his hands, and his 
eyes still blinking from the aggressive light. He 
slept when he could, with a happy capability 
of enjoying that blessing on hard settles and 
comfortless beds, which is frequently denied to 
the luxurious on pillows of down. 

He had not heard anything of Mr. Reed 
during the night. The doctor hadn't been 
called. Here was the nurse now coming 
down-stairs, and could speak to the lieutenant. 
The nurse being beckoned by Percy into a 
sitting-room, of which he closed the door, 

g2 
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told him the true state of the case which 
Percy had suspected, that Mr. Reed had been 
and was in extreme danger, and that his 
chances of life were small. 

The nurse had a pail in her hand. " I am 
just going to the cellar, sir, to get up some 
more ice. It melts so fast now; we got it 
fresh from Wheal Silver last evening." 

" Did you hear how Sir William was, after 
his accident ?" 

"Oh! finely, sir; talked of going up to 
London to-morrow, James Mole told me." 

" Is Mr. Reed asleep now ?" 

" Dozing, sir ; I can't call it sleep, he starts 
and jumps so. You see 'tis the opiate the 
doctor gives him. I'm afraid he will have a 
fit of coughing when he awakes, and then the 
blood may set off again." 

" Could you ask Miss Swift to come down 
and speak to me for a moment ?" 

" I'll ask the young lady, sir, but as for her 
leaving Mr. Reed, I don't suppose she will, for 
a moment." 

'' JDo ask her r 

" Well ! you might go up into the dressing- 
room, and say a word or so; for then she 
would hear if the young gentleman coughed 
or asked for her." 

Percy followed the nurse, when she returned 
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from the cellar with the ice, up into the little 
room which opened into the one in which 
Jaspar was lying. The door was open for the 
freer circulation of air, and Percy saw his late 
antagonist tossing on his restless bed with 
ghastly countenance, disordered clothes, wan 
hue, and blood-stained counterpane : Percy's 
work, which had not presented an aspect so 
revolting, even when Jaspar first fell, as now 
in its sequences. He drew out of sight behind 
the doorpost, whilst the nurse whispered that 
^' Miss Swift was wanted outside," Ella shook 
her head impatiently. Jaspar was quiet, 
seemingly asleep, or dozing. She knew how 
imperative to his existence was the continua- 
tion of this repose, and she dreaded lest the 
slightest sound should mar it. As she turned 
her head she perceived the anxious face of 
Percy Pierce watching her from the dressing- 
room, and obeyed the impulse of her anger 
to go towards him and chase him away. She 
went forward with menacing gesture, but 
Percy caught her hand and drew her to the 
end of the dressing-room, where he hoped his 
words might be unheard by the nurse, but 
where Ella might still see what passed in the 
sick-room. He had seen enough to despair of 
removing her, whilst Jaspar lived, but he 
would not be deterred from the effort. 
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" What do you want?" said EUa^ in a voice 
the lowness of which seemed to intensify the 
expression of dislike and horror she felt 
towards Percy. "Are you come to admire 
the fine destruction you have made ?" 

" I come to entreat you to return home 
with me. I urge it in the name of all that is 
good and holy, of your love for your uncle, 
of all sacred domestic duties, of womanly 
modesty, and decent reserve." 

He stood by her, his hands grasping her 
wrists; she had turned her face to the bed- 
room, and her soul seemed looking out of her 
eyes at the occupant of the bed. She seemed to 
hear without understanding the meaning of 
the words whispered in her ears, whilst her 
eyes were occupied in counting the hurried 
breathings of her lover's breast, in terror lest 
a fit of coughing should undo all that rest had 
seemed to promise for his recovery. 

" Your uncle comes home to-night." 

" Does he ?" said Ella, indifferently, without 
any indication that she understood what had 
been conveyed. 

"Ella! you must come home and receive 
him !" 

" Must I?" she said again, with no interrup- 
tion in her tone. 

"Do you not see?" Percy said in an impatient 
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whisper. " Do you not understand, girl, the 
disgrace you are bringing on your uncle and 
all who love you, by persisting in remaining 
in a young man's bedchamber along with a 
hired nurse ? Do you know that your cha- 
racter will be lost, lost^'' he said, tightening his 
grasp on her wrists. Do you understand the 
light way in which your name will be handled 
about at the mess, as ' Reed's girl ?' Can you 
picture to yourself the avoidance of those 
decent ladies, who have hitherto courted your 
isociety, as Captain Swift's niece; the look of 
pity and disapprobation with which they will 
regard you ?" 

Ella, with her eyes still fixed on her lover, 
said : " What if it be so ; what if I am lost, 
so he be saved ?" 

"Ella, you cannot alter God's decree. If 
He wills that Jaspar Reed should live, he will 
live without the sacrifice of your pure name ; 
you must not do evil that good may ensue." 

"God's decree! Do you think," cried the 
girl, with flashing eyes, "that you fulfilled 
God's decree when you murdered my beautiful 
darling ? God's decree I It was the act of the 
foul fiend himself; and now you^ you who have 
stretched him there, so helpless, poor fellow 1 
that if any one were to pluck the pillow from 
his head, he would be suffocated before he 
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could utter a choked cry for aid, you want to 
take from him every chance of life, by depriv- 
ing him of the solace of being watched by 
one who has higher motives than half a guinea 
a night for ministering to his comfort, and 
trying to avert his fate — a fate he owes to 
you. Remember, Percy Pierce, if I do lose 
my pure name, and stain my hitherto unsullied 
reputation, it is you who have driven me to it. 
Tell my uncle he may command my duty in 
every point but this — I will not leave this 
man till he is out of danger. At my own wish 
I will never leave him whilst I live." 

" Pray in what, then, can you show your 
duty to your uncle, who took you to his home 
when you were destitute, and who, just re- 
covering from a dangerous illness himself, 
looks not unnaturally for the comfort of your 
society when he returns to-night?" 

Ella seemed troubled, and Percy saw he had 
touched her heart at last. 

"Do come home, Ella, before the mail 
comes in this evening." He pressed the dear 
rebellious wrists that struggled in his grasp. 
Just then, the effort not to cough, which the 
sleeper had made unconsciously, feeling the 
pain which it would occasion, proved fruitless. 

Ella burst from Percy's hold, which he no 
longer strove to retain, and as she and the 
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nurse closed round the bed to support Jaspar, 
Percy passed out, feeling for the moment that 
his efforts had been fruitless. 

Still as hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, he fancied that if poor Jaspar — ^he was 
"poor Jaspar now in Percy's thought, so much 
had the piteous misery of his morning state 
melted the stern metal of which the lieute- 
nant was composed — ^if poor Jaspar died or 
amended undoubtedly during the day, he 
thought that Ella would creep home to Parade 
House, and reach it before her uncle's return. 
As the time grew near for the mail's coming 
in, his anxiety, which had hitherto been mostly 
on Ella's account, veered round several points 
towards Captain Swift. He loved his adopted 
father so entirely, that he felt himself over- 
whelmed with the feeling of shame and anger, 
intensified by disappointment, which he feared 
would crush Captain Swift, when he heard of 
the absence of his niece, for a cause which he 
would consider disgraceful to her, and conse- 
quently to himself. 

" The poor dear old man," said Percy, 
mentally, "has just recovered from a severe 
illness, will have had a fatiguing journey, and 
when he hopes for rest within the four walls 
he prizes so highly, because it is home, he 
will be exasperated by Ella's reckless conduct, 
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and find his bed made sleepless by unexpected 
cares. 

He was at the door when the heavily-piled 
maU arrived, swaying from side to side of the 
street up to the hotel, inside which Ella, hear- 
ing the clatter on the stones, was trembling, 
lest the noise should disturb Jaspar. To her 
uncle she gave scarcely a passing thought, so 
absorbed was she by her occupation. When 
the panting horses were pulled up suddenly on 
their haunches, and the many-caped coach- 
man had dismounted, the door of the inside 
of the mail was opened, and Captain Swift, 
looking round stealthily as if in dread of a 
bailiff, descended to the pavement. His face 
beamed with pleasure when his eyes lighted 
on Percy, and the outstretched hands of the 
adopted son and revered father were clasped 
in mutual affection, strengthened by mutual 
respect. 

" Glad to see you. Pierce ! Here, porter, 
take my portmanteau to Parade House. What 
a comfort it is to get home all right ! I must 
tie my neckerchief round my throat and over 
my ears. You see I am not long out of 
^blanket bay.'" 

Percy walked by his side in silence; the 
comforter roimd his throat had been knitted 
by Ella, and was so thick, that he might be 
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excused for not speaking words which the 
captain would not be able to hear. This was 
a slight reprieve; but the time must come 
when Percy would have to inflict, and to 
sufier torture, and he knew that it could not 
be evaded or long delayed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Some unborn sorrow ripe in fortune's womb 
Is coming toward me. 

Shakesfeibe. 

Percy ran on a few paces before his patron 
and rang the bell. Susan opened it, with her 
usual clean apron and tidy cap. 

" Glad to see you home again," she said, 
with a curtsy ; "I have got a bit of fire, sir ; 
thought you would feel cold coming home, 
after travelling at night." 

The fire was cheery and diffused a pleasant 
glimmer over the room, as Susan prepared to 
light the two candles which were elevated in 
peculiarly high and consumptive-looking silver 
candlesticks. Tea was prepared for one person 
only. Captain Swift looked at the solitary 
cup, and said : 

" That lazy niece is gone to bed, I suppose ; 
could not sit up for her old uncle. Well I I 
think I will follow her example, for I am not 
so strong as I was." 
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" Let me bring a cup to your room to drink 
when you are in bed, sir ?" said Percy, eagerly. 

He hoped his friend would escape the 
revelation of Ella's absence that night. Susan 
had run out of the room to fetch the kettle 
boiling on the kitchen fire. 

"That woman," said the quick-eyed sailor, 
" has something on her mind that makes her 
pull such a troubled face — ^broken the main- 
spring of the kitchen clock, I should not 
wonder, or smashed the tureen of my china 
set." 

Percy tried to smile, as he assured his 
patron that he had not heard of the fracture 
of either. 

" Well, then,she i s ill, I suppose ; wanting 
her master home. Ella perhaps took too 
much on herself; young mistresses and young 
commanders frequently^do." 

The conversation was wandering into 
dangerous regions, and Percy was glad to 
see Susan come back with the teapot. 

" Shall I bring you [up a cup, when it is 
ready ?'' asked Percy. 

" No, my good friend," replied the captain, 
going to the little cupboard outside the door, 
in which reposed his boot-jack and slippers, 
and proceeding to take off the boots and don 
the slippers. 
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" You see you have boots on, and as 
you must pass Ella's room, you might wake 
the girl out of her first sleep, and then 
she might make it an excuse not to have any 
breakfast ready at eight o'clock to-morrow 
morning." 

" Come at that hour and have it with me, 
then," the captain added, cheerfully. 

Percy saw a furtive look of anxiety cast at 
him by Susan. It said, " You never can be so 
hard-hearted as to leave rae to break the news 
to him. I cannot tell him myself." And Percy's 
said, in answer, " I will come." 

Then with another cordial shake of the 
hand and a reverential bow, he departed, 
hearing Captain Swift treading softly that the 
stairs might not creak with his weight, and 
thereby rouse Ella from the depth of her first 
sleep. 

Percy called at the hotel for news. "The 
sick-room was done up for the night," Boots 
told him. Mr. Clyne had been there, and 
in answer to the many inquiries made, had 
said Mr. Keed was much the same — no worse 
iiTid no better. The housekeeper at Captain 
Swift's had tried to see Miss Swift, but she 
rovld not, because of keeping the room so 
et. She went home, and came back with a 
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bundle of clothes for the nurse to give Miss 
Swift ; when she went up again, no one had 
seen the gentleman but the doctor." 

With this information, or rather the lack 
of it, Percy was compelled to be content. 

He passed a sleepless night, and was at 
Parade House at twenty minutes to eight. 
Susan's eyes were red with weeping. She 
saw the gathering thunder-clouds in the 
horizon, and knew the bolt must fall in a few 
minutes. Precisely at eight o'clock Captain 
Swift came down-stairs. Susan and Percy 
looked at each other, as they heard him in 
descending give a sharp knock with his 
knuckles at Ella's bedroom door. "A lazy 
girl!" they heard him say. His face bright- 
ened as he saw Percy's, though he asked him 
and Susan if they had been to a funeral, 
or preparing to attend one, they looked so 
solemn. 

"Do you both think me looking so very 
ill ?" he asked. " Another cup and saucer 
and, plate, Susan. Don't you know Lieutenant 
Pierce will breakfast here ?" 

Susan hesitated. 

" Yes, you are right. I'll read prayers first. 
It has struck eight. That girl. Miss Ella, is 
very disrespectful not to be down. I shall not 
wait for her." 
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The old sailor took a well-worn book of 
prayers, selected from the works of Jeremy 
Taylor, and read one for matins in a solenm 
voice. 

When they had risen, he sent Susan for the 
extra cup and saucer and plate, and desired 
her to make the tea, as Miss Swift was not 
down. 

In vain did Captain Swift urge Percy to 
partake of the fried bacon and fresh eggs. He 
could not eat, with such a weight of anxiety 
on his mind. When his patron had finished 
his breakfast, Percy told him that he had some 
circumstances to relate to him with reference 
to himself, to which he besought his careful 
attention. 

"I am in great trouble," began the lieute- 
nant — then paused — ^for he dreaded the "let- 
ting out of the waters". 

" What is wrong ? Is it money matters, my 
boy ? Can't make the two ends meet. Eh I 
can I help you ?" 

Percy looked his gratitude to his good 
friend. 

" Tis not that^ sir. Tis worse, a matter of 
life or death. I have wounded a man in a 
duel, and I fear he may die." 

"Tore George !" cried Captain Swift, "that 
would be very inconvenient. You would be 
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tried for murder as the fools call it, when 'tis 
only an honourable passage of arms. What 
weapons had you T 

" Pistols, sir." 

"That's bad ; swords are more satisfactory. 
They give the injured man so many pleasant 
opportunities of righting himself by a judicious 
lunge." 

" We fought with pistols, sir. I thought I 
did right, but now I doubt." 

" I don't doubt your having done right at 
all ; I feel sure you did what was just, and 
nothing that was underhand or rancorous." 

"Thank you, my captain," said Percy, in a 
voice which grew deeper for its emotion. " I 
hope I shall never forfeit your good opinion. 
When I saw the poor fellow this morning 
lying seemingly in a dying state, I wished I 
had not been compelled to put him in danger 
of his death." 

" Tell me all about it. Pierce. Who is it, to 
begin with?" 

"It is young Jaspar Reed ; we had some 
words, and he struck me. I was compelled to 
challenge him after that; a conceited jacka- 
napes !" 

" So you shot him ; served him rightly. I 
never liked that young fellow." 
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"He is very young and very clever, and 
very handsome," said poor Percy, with a sigh. 

" Oh, yes 1 a proper young fellow for nurse- 
girls and housemaids to ogle, I dare say. I 
should like to know what good he has ever 
done in the world." 

Percy's eyes were fixed on a tiger-lily out- 
side the window, and thought there were some 
folks bom whose mission was to do nothing, 
and be admired and beloved like the flowers 
which toil not, neither do they spin, nor 
gather into4>arns. 

" I suppose you are uneasy lest you should 
be tried for your life and hanged ? There is 
no chance of that, I should think ; I suppose 
the seconds saw fair play? Who were the 
seconds ?" 

" Mine was Captain Tregellas ; his, Captain 
Spurall." 

Captain Swift gave a look of disgust. 

" Well, Pierce, that is not much to pull such 
a long face about. If he dies you must fly." 

Percy shook his head. 

^' Well, then, stand your trial." 

" It is not of myself I am thinking, sir — 
'but of a lady — a very young lady who loves 
him, and who is half maddened by his danger." 

" Poor girl !" said the captain. 
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" She hangs over him, and will not leav^ 
him night nor day." 

" Oh, some light of love ! Just the kind of 
woman Master Reed would attract. You 
don't find respectable women going out of 
their way to nurse wounded lovers ; she wiU 
do him no good with her maudlin grief. She 
had better be put away, and some steady 
professional nurse be hired to attend him. 
You see no parents or relatives would allow a 
respectable young girl to be by a man's bed- 
side day and night. I dare say he and she 
are well matched. Like to like !'* 

Percy had turned so very white at this 
opinion delivered with such unconscious seve- 
rity, that Captain Swift said : 

"What the devil is come over you. Pierce! 
You, who never hesitated to board a vessel 
though death threatened you by fifty weapons, 
who never blenched, but grew joyous as a 
bridegroom at the thought of the hostile 
encounter ! You, who once were brave, now 
look like a sick chicken at the remembrance of 
having shot a man in fair fight !" 

Percy tried to look his patron in the face, 
but his eyes sunk under the astonished aspect 
of his patron. 

" Sir," he said, " you have been to me more 
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than many fathers would have been, but you 
most retract what you said about the young 
lady who loves and nurses Jaspar Reed."* 

" Retract, for what ? No woman who is 
not married to a man has any business in his 
bedroom. If she chooses to place herself in 
such a situation, she must be content *to be 
called a " 

" Stop, stop, I implore you I" roared Percy ; 
then in a softer voice, " Oh, sir ! have pity f 
have mercy! The girl is Ella Swift, your 
niece !" 

Captain Swift heard, and understood ; a 
deep purple flush sufiused his face ; ' he 
staggered backward and would have fallen, 
but that Percy caught him by the shoulders 
and guided him to the large arm-chair. 
He loosened his neckcloth, and flung open the 
window, and emptying the water-bottle, which 
always stood on the sideboard, into the slop- 
basin, he dashed the contents on his head and 
face. The glow faded, the swollen features 
relaxed. He looked up into Percy's face with 
an expression of anguish so intense that 
Percy could scarcely refrain from tears. 

"Disgraced I" he said, "disgraced in my 
age and by my own blood — my own name." 

He was silent, and Percy respected his 
silence. The friends of Job would never 
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have irritated the sufferer had they held by 
their first line of action. 

Presently Captain Swift looked up, after 
deep thought. His voice and manner were 
perfectly quiet and subdued. 

"Where did you say young Reed was 
lying?" 

" At Price's Hotel." 

He arose and rang the bell. Susan answered 
it with a scared face; she knew from the 
appearance of her master that Lieutenant 
Pierce had been faithful in her extremity, and 
had not left her to tell the fearful story to her 
master. 4 

In a voice as tranquil as if the captain were 
ordering his dinner, he gave the following 
order : 

" Let everything belonging to Miss Swift be 
packed up, and when that is done step down 
to the hotel, and desire one of the porters to 
come and take the packages to her ; she is not 
coming back. Everything^ do you hear ? This 
basket, and those books. Let me never cast 
eyes on anything belongmg to her again." 

Susan opened her lips as if to remonstrate. 

" Silence !" he cried, in a voice of thunder. 
" Let no one dare to mention her name again 
in my presence !" 

Percy could not hear unmoved this doom 
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pronounced on the wanum he loved. Bnt Ub 
habittial rei^pect for hk more tiian fiidier 
prerented any remonstraDee. He &k tliat lie 
•hoald probably hare formed a andkr reaolu- 
tion with regard to any rister or niece of his 
own. The dednon waa a right one, hut it 
wounded him all the more from that cause. 
ISifi took up his hat, and bowing low to Captain 
Bwift, he left the house. He must be alone to 
try to recover himself It was impossible to 
talk on indifferent subjects immediately. 

^^ I will return, sir, in the middle of the 
day/' And Captain Swift nodded assent 
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CHAPTER XL 

Like a pbantasma or a fearful dream. 

Shakesfxabx. 

Percy walked away as if pursued by fiends 
His brain seemed to reel under the eflfbrt to 
think. " Something must be done !" he went 
on saying to himself, but the half-formed ideas 
took no definite shape. He went towards 
Price's Hotel. It was difficult not to approach 
Price's Hotel if you went through Mud- 
borough, as it was in the principal street, and 
near the bridge which spanned the tidal river. 
Just leaving the hotel he met Colonel Ryder. 

" How is he ?" ask^d Percy. 

^^ Much the same, Clyne tells me. He came 
down with the report." 

"Not out of danger, then?" asked the 
lieutenant. 

" No, certainly not." 

The colonel's face looked troubled. He had 
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called on the previous day at Wheal Silver, 
and communicated the result of the duel to 
the family, at least to the feminine part of it, 
for Sir William had gone to London he had 
been told. Lady Alabaster had shown a 
proper amount of horror at young Reed's 
danger, and at the dreadful circumstance of 
young men standing up to shoot at each other. 
" As if the world was not large enough for 
them to shoot in other directions, if they were 
determined to fire off their pistols," observed 
the simple-minded lady. 

" Reed hit the lieutenant a blow, you see, 
madam." 

" Dear me ! did he indeed ? I dare say it 
didn't hurt much, and if it did, why did he 
not hit back again ? Then they would have 
been even, and forgot it all by the next day." 

Whilst Lady Alabaster thus settled the 
matter, in her way. Colonel Ryder looked 
round to see how Emily had taken the 
information, and found that her head had 
fallen back, her arms hung powerless, and 
her face was ashen in hue. The poor girl 
had fainted. Colonel Ryder called Jaspar a 
scoundrel in his heart, but with little show of 
reason, as far as he knew. He pointed out 
Emily's state to her unconscious mother, who 
first screamed and then rang the bell for help. 
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whilst during the disorder consequent Colonel 
Ryder drove away, somewhat discouraged by 
finding how much Miss Alabaster was in love 
with his rival. 

"I wonder if he will die," he said, com- 
muning with himself; but he reproached 
himself with the thought, being conscious that 
it amounted to a wish that Jaspar was out of 
the way. He was in this mood when Percy 
accosted him, and begged for a few minutes' 
conversation with him on the Parade ground. 

As they walked up and down, Percy began : 
" I am very uneasy, colonel. I wish you 
would help me." 

" How am I to do that ?" asked the soldier. 

" My patron's niece is attending that young 
man — ^she is engaged to be married to him. 
Under such circumstances there are excuses to 
be made for her conduct ; but her uncle will 
not hear of any. I wish you would urge on 
the doctor of your regiment to propose to his 
patient to marry Miss Swift on the spot by his 
bedside. A special license would have to be 
obtained, but it is the only thing which could 
set matters in their proper light. You see the 
poor girl's character is compromised by her 
living in Reed's sick-room. I know that 
^ nice customs curtsy to' sick people ; but the 
stain will cling to her life if it be not washed 
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out by marriage. Cannot you help the poor 
girl, colonel?" 

The colonel thought it over; to get Reed 
married would be the best thing for his 
wooing. 

" I can try," he said ; " I will succeed if I 
can, but special licenses are luxuries for the 
rich. I don't think young Jaspar Reed has 
too much money. He is lavish, or his governor 
keeps him short." 

"There will be no difficulty about the 
money," said Percy. 

" I will speak to Clyne, and ask him if 
Reed is sufficiently sensible to go through the 
ceremony; and if so, I will urge him to 
persuade the young man; not that any per- 
suasion will be necessary. I believe the 
suggestion will be sufficient. You will have 
to get Captain Swift's consent, you know." 

" I had forgotten that," said Percy ; " I fear 
that cannot be done. He will not allow his 
niece's name to be mentioned, and has sent all 
her clothes to the hotel." 

" What an old ass I Does he not see 'tis the 
best thing for the girl ? He cannot undo his 
relationship." 

" At any event," said Percy, who did not 
desire to discuss the question of Captain 
Swift's folly witii the colonel, " I must have 
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the request of Reed that the ceremony should 
be performed. I cannot see him, but you 
might sound him through Clyne." 

This the colonel promised to do qb soon as 
possible, and the poor lieutenant retired to 
meditate on the expense of a special license. 

Percy saw no chance of getting afloat. Bfe 
had lost hope of it now for three years past. 
He had a small sum in hand when paid off 
from the Euryalus^ and to that he had been 
adding a pound or two each year, that he 
might leave enough to bury him decently. It 
was a pang to think that he should die on 
shore. He would have much preferred being 
sewn up in his hammock, properly weighted, 
to feel free amongst the sea-shells at the 
bottom of the deep. This sum he must 
sacrifice now for Ella's welfare. He doubted 
whether, in uniting her by an irrevocable tie 
to a man in whose stability he could feel no 
assurance, he was doing her a real benefit; 
but he shrank from the scorn which would be 
her portion if the marriage did not take place, 
when she had so compromised herself. He 
must do what seemed best for her, and hope 
the results might be more fortunate than he 
anticipated. He could not rest till he had 
himself seen Mr. Clyne, and urged on him the 
question which so deeply interested him. He 
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went to the hotel, and heard that Mr. Clyne 
was shaving. He sent an entreaty through 
one of the waiters that the doctor would see 
him for ten minutes, and received permission 
to w^lk up to his room. When he was 
admitted, he urged his request with grave 
earnestness. 

" Of course, doctor," he said, " I excuse 
you for tempting Miss Swift into such a situa- 
tion, for it was your duty to do your best for 
your patient, but by your entreaties you have 
deprived the poor girl of a home. There are 
her boxes now being brought into the inn- 
yard. Her uncle has cast her off. This has 
been your doing. The least that you can do 
to remedy this is to procure the immediate 
marriage of the young people. They must be 
married at his bedside. You must propose it 
to Mr. Reed ; you must insist on its being 
done, if you would not have that girl's 
destruction on your conscience." 

" He is very bad," said the doctor. " If he 
can say * I will,' 'tis as much as he can ; but he 
will not allow Miss Swift out of his sight. She 
is an excellent nurse ; sleepless, intelligent, and 
energetic. He will marry her gladly without 
any persuasion, T will go and propose it to 
them." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

T am to be married in three days — married beyond redemp- 
tion. — ^Deyden. 

Tears were on Ella's cheeks when Mr. 
Clyne entered the room. He drew her into 
the dressing-room. 

" Is he worse?" he asked. 

Ella could not speak, but she shook her 
head, and pointed to the packages which the 
nurse had brought noiselessly and placed in 
the dressing-room. They had told the poor 
girl that she was an outcast. 

The doctor took her hand kindly. "We will 
make it all right," he said, in a whisper; " we 
will have a parson and marry you to Reed by 
his bedside." 

Then he heard his patient move. His hollow 
eyes were hungering after Ella. Even when 
they were closed he missed her presence when 
she left the room, and opened them to look 
for her. 

''I think you are better, Reed," said the 
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doctor, in a 9heering voice. "Don't speak; 
Being better, you must make up your mind 
to part with your nurse." Jaspar took Ella's 
soft pink hand in his white one, and grasped 
it to the extent of his feeble strength, his 
wan face flushing with a look of pain and 
wonder. " Or marry her at once," the doctor 
went on ; and something like a smile played 
on Jaspar's face. " If you are willing, nod 
your head." Jaspar assented by a gesture. 
Then a troubled look came over the poor face. 

" My father I" his lips formed. 

"Never mind the governor, old boy; we 
will square it with him." 

Jaspar was thinking of the supplies, but 
like his namesake, he was " pleased with ruin." 
His mind was incapable, from bodily weakness, 
of following out any train of thought. He was 
content to be stUl, and try by remaining per- 
fectly motionless to escape the nauseous and 
ever-recurring taste of blood in his mouth. Like 
a child, when an object was presented to him, 
it occupied him for an instant, but removed, 
the thought vanished. The child, however, 
clings to his nurse, and Jaspar clung to his — 
Ella Swift. 

Mr. Clyne came from the sick-room with a 
stealthy step, but with a brightened eye, and 
encountered Percy at the door ; for his anxiety 
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had made him incapable of waiting quietly in 
the doctor's bedroom. 

" All right, my boy ! Fetch the parson, and 
we'U marry them off in a twinkling." 

" I fear it cannot be done for a few days," 
replied Percy. " There is the special license 
to get, and Captain Swift's consent." 

" About the first there may be delay, but 
the captain would never be so mad as to refuse 
his consent under the circumstances," said 
Mr. Clyne. ^'I can't answer for the life of 
the young man. He is in a veryjshaky con- 
dition," he added. 

"Then the sooner it is done the better," 
replied Percy ; and he left the doctor at the 
instant to return to his patron. 

" Master is walking on the Parade, sir," said 
the weeping Susan, who missed the vestigia of 
the kind-hearted young girl, which she, Susan, 
had had to collect and forward to the hotel. 
There was an empty look on the side-table 
where the old brown circular basket had been 
wont to stand, . and Susan kept the bedroom 
door locked, lest the old-fashioned catch of the 
handle should open by itself and reveal the 
desolation within. " Master looks very bad, 
sir," continued Susan. " I wish I did but 
know what he would like for dinner. I made 
bold to ask him, but he told me to hold my 
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jaw, and not to drive him mad with my 
nonsense, so I ordered a small leg of mutton. 
I fear I shall have a sad time of it," she added, 
with a sigh ; " Miss Ella made so much life 
in the house." 

The poor lieutenant assented only too com- 
pletely in his heart, and seeing Captain Swift 
between the trees he went to meet him. 

Percy approached him with a troubled 
aspect. If he did not contrive to say what was 
to be said suddenly, in a few words, the old 
man would command him to be silent, and 
his habits of obedience and feelings of 
deference would unite in paralysing his 
tongue. 

" The poor fellow Reed, sir, is very anxious 
to marry Miss Swift at once, by his bedside. 
Will you give your consent ?" 

" I have nothing to do with her ; she has 
ceased to be my niece, in taking to the shame- 
less course by which she has disgraced herself 
and me. Why, hang it ! I shall be ashamed 
to look honest women like the Miss Cappers 
in the face, or even that brazen widow Mrs. 
Hawser. I declare I feel as if I shall never 
have the courage to go to the house of God 
again, and face all the congregation, who will 
be peeping at me over their prayer-books, and 
wondering how old Swift bears up." 
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Percy answered in a low voice : 

" You may do what you please, morally, 
sir ; but legally you cannot get over the fact 
that Miss Swift is your brother's daughter, 
and the law wiU not permit the marriage of a 
girl of seventeen without the permission of 
her natural guardian." 

" Do you think I am going to pay fifty- 
two guineas for a special license ? If you do, 
you are vastly mistaken." 

" No, sir ; no one expects that of you. The 
money is ready for that purpose." 

" Pray, has the young man's father given his 
consent ?" 

" I do not think he has been asked, sir. 
There has been no time." 

"And do you think I will sanction my 
niece's marriage with a young fellow without 
his father's knowledge — a youth — seemingly 
not more than twenty-two years of age? 
Why, Sir Saint- John Heed might justly 
accuse me of entrapping his son to marry 
a penniless girl, who has so far forgotten what 
is due to herself, her position, and to me, as 
to force herself into his bedroom, and stay 
there day and night, with no more sense of 
decency than any trull in the street would 
show. Sir Saint- John might very justly 
turn round on me and say, you have made up 
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this marriage, now you may keep the young 
people ; you gave your consent, I did not" 

Percy was astounded. He had only seen 
matters in one aspect He was aware of the 
justice of all that his patron had said, except- 
ing in his harsh judgment of Ella's conduct ; 
but he was a man of indomitable energy and 
resolution, and their qualities were now to be 
brought to the fore. 

" If I bring you the consent of Sir Saint- 
John Reed ; if he makes no objection to the 
marriage ; if he does not threaten to dis- 
inherit his son for marrying a young lady who 
would adorn, and receive no adornment from 
the coronet of a peeress ; will you sign your 
name then to the demand for a license to 
marry your niece to Jaspar Eeed ?" 

" I will," said the captain ; " but you will 
have to accomplish a harder task than you 
anticipate, to make that cold-hearted man give 
his consent to his son's marriage with a penni- 
less girl." 

" I will try, however," said Percy. 

He did not know as much as his patron did 
of Sir Saint- John Eeed. Whilst cosing with his 
friend in London, as he was recovering, like 
companions who have no interest in abstract 
questions, they discoursed about old acquaint- 
ances, and the predecessors of young ones. 
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Thus, Captain Swift had obtained a pretty 
correct notion of the character of the man 
who was Jaspar Reed's father, and his dislike 
of the connection was well-grounded, besides 
his disapprobation of the circumstances by 
which it was accompanied. He felt very 
hopeless about everything. He had been 
disappointed at the Admiralty in his strenuous 
efforts to obtain Percy's promotion and employ- 
ment. Then he had looked forward to the 
comfort of Percy's society on his return, and 
to seeing a handsome and dutiful girl presid- 
ing at his table. Now she had disgraced him, 
and Percy was going on a wild-goose errand, 
to try to turn the heart of a man which was 
harder than Pharaoh's when he oppressed the 
Jews, and refused to kt them depart and 
worship their God in the Wilderness. 

Percy, ever thoughtful of others, and never 
considerate for himself, called on Captain 
Tregellas and asked him to drop in at Parade 
House that evening and challenge his patron 
to a game of cribbage. Percy knew that the 
whole society of Mudborough was ringing 
with Ella's reckless devotion to her lover, and 
as it was charitably added on the authority of 
Mr. and Mrs. Price, the master and mistress 
of the hotel, that Mr. Reed's hurt was all 
pretence, but if he chose to lie in bed and be 
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nursed by a nice young lady it was no affair of 
theirs. Mrs. Hawser had striven to get him 
into a conversation as he passed her hastily, 
her countenance brimming over with malicious 
mirth, for the failure of her matrimonial 
attempt had rankled, and she hated Captain 
Swift for his niece's beauty and his own 
reserve. 

She and Mrs. Chalk forgathered outside the 
library. 

" I always told you that girl was a forward 
minx," said the doctor's wife, bristling with 
irritation, because Mr. Chalk had not been 
sent for to attend Mr. Reed. 

** Did you ever know," replied Mrs. Hawser, 
^* anything like the assurance of that girl, 
throwing herself at the head of the young 
man in the hope he may marry her afterward ? 
Not he ; he is too wary for that." 

Poor Percy passing by had heard part, and 
guessed the rest of the conversation, so he 
poured out his troubles and his patron's 
troubles to Captain Tregellas, and entreated 
him to do all that games of cribbage could 
accomplish for the amusement of his patron's 
evenings till he should return. " Pray Heaven 
Reed may not die till they are married ;" and 
Captain Tregellas said, " Amen," for his 
interests had been as keenly excited as those of 
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a man could be, who had ceased to feel " the 
impulsive ardour sound the charge" of love ; 
but his sjonpathy was given unreservedly to 
his friend Swift, for he was too old to 
fight a duel and be nursed by a beautiful girl 
who was distracted for him. He, like Swift, 
had a niece — nay, several nieces, and there 
was no saying how soon they might mis- 
behave, and bring his grey hairs in sorrow to 
the grave. 

Percy looked up at the lighted window of 
the room where Jaspar was lying, and saw 
the shadow of EUa's graceful head crossing 
the room towai'ds her lover's side. He blessed 
her in his heart. She was unconscious, he 
knew, that he was undertaking a dreary 
journey on the outside of the mail, when he 
would, had his pocket permitted, gladly have 
gone inside. He was worn out with trouble 
and longed to sleep, but if he did so he would 
probably fall off. He had not taken the seat 
next to the coachman. He knew that an 
additional shilling would have been expected 
at the end of the journey had he done so. 
The hours of darkness went slowly as he was 
whirled along over the well-kept highway. 
Then, after many changes of horses, came the 
cold-eyed dawn wrapped in grey mists. Then 
the risen sun swept them away, and the 
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smiling landscape was visible; the valleys rich 
with ripened grain, the hills clothed with 
majestic woods, through which peeped the 
old family mansions of the wealthy. The 
glittering river repeated and embellished the 
landscape, and Percy enjoyed on the top of 
the mail in the dawn, scenes from which the 
speed of our present rate of travelling effec- 
tually precludes us. 

The day wore on, glowed into sunset and 
darkened towards twilight, when the coach- 
man pulled up his horses at a lodge-gate, half 
buried in trees. 

^' This is your shortest cut, sir, to Aberhill." 
Percy sprang down, and taking his little 
icarpet-bag, gave the customary gratuity to the 
driver and guard, and soon lost the sound of 
the whirling wheels in the thick foliage which 
enshrouded the path. It was darkened 
artificially by the leaves, though still a soft 
twilight outside. At length, after half an 
hour's walking, he came into the open ground 
of a magnificently wooded park, and high 
on a ris^g ground was revealed an old 
turreted building, which he supposed to be 
Aberhill. It would have been difficult to 
apportion the architecture as belonging to any 
style, as each generation of possessors had 
made additions after their own devices, till 
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Sir Saint- John Reed came, who did nothing 
either in mending or making. There was a 
large gravelled sweep outside the entrance 
door, which seemed small for the size of the 
building, having probably been constructed 
when such an opening was to be more easily 
defended than a bigger one. Some gleams of 
dying light glittered on the small windows 
rich with the blazonry of painted glass ; but 
the mass of buildings stood dark and porten- 
tous-looking against the amber sky. As Percy 
ascended the slope drawing nearer to the house, 
it seemed to his acute nautical eyes that the 
shutters were already closed, but as they were 
of dark oak, it was difficult to distinguish. 
He had made up his mind to go and ring at 
the door-bell, when he might reach it; btrt 
the door opened slowly, and a tall gentleman 
came out and strolled along the gravel sweep, 
sometimes lifting his head as if to inhale the 
sweet evening air, but generally walking with 
head and eyes downcast. His figure was 
slightly bent, but graceful and refined-looking, 
as was the well-shaped head with its white 
locks, not defiled by powder. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

What do you find better than age ? Is not wisdom entailecl 
npon itP Value the pre-eminence of it in everything; in aa 
old friend, in old wine, in an old pedigree. 

" That must be Sir Saint- John Reed," said 
the poor lieutenant to himself. " I had no 
idea he was so old, or so taU." Percy looked 
rather hopelessly at the firm expression of his 
mouth and chin. "He does not look like a 
man who would ever pardon or relent," he 
judged, and Ella's chance of receiving a 
kindly welcome from her future husband's 
father, or any permission to call him by that 
title, seemed doubtful. 

However, there he was, with his little car- 
pet-bag, which he felt half inclined to hide in 
the shrubs, so importunate did he consider 
its appearance, and so suggestive of bed and 
board in the great house; but disguise was 
always hateful to this candid young man, so 
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he carried it along, resisting the effort made 
by his hand to hold it behind him, and in this 
guise he walked towards the venerable pedes- 
trian on the gravel. 

The gentleman stopped as Percy approached, 
and drew himself to his full height. Then he 
bowed stiffly to the lower bend of the lieute- 
nant, and recovering his pose, said : 

" What may be your business here, sir ?" 

" I wish to see Sir Saint- John Reed; I pre- 
sume you are he, sir ?" 

A half-smile of sinister expression came 
over the old man's face, which Percy under- 
stood as an assent to the truth of his supposi- 
tion. 

" I come from his son, Mr. Jaspar Reed." 

" Pray are you a friend of his?" said the 
old man, in a contemptuous tone. 

" No — o !" said Percy, thinking that shoot- 
ing a man through the body, with whom you 
had little previous acquaintance, could scarcely 
be called an act of friendship ; then he added, 
"We are on terms of such intimacy that he 
has — ^no — ^that I am the bearer of his wishes 
— of his request to his father." 

"A pretty son, with his wishes and his 
requests ! A pretty son, when he hears that 
his father is ill, and requires his presence, to 
think only of his ' own wishes and requests,' 
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and to take no notice either by answering or 
coming, which we expected, hour after hour, 
he would do ! You may go back, sir, and tell 
him that his wishes and requests come too 
late." 

"Pray, Sir Saint- John, do not drive me 
away with an answer so cruelly crushing. Mr. 
Jaspar Reed has never, I am convinced, heard 
of his father's illness. Indeed, he has been 
for some days in imminent danger, having 
been shot through the lungs." 

Percy hesitated to see what effect his 
communication would have. Till the moment 
when the words " by me " were on his lips, he 
had not perceived the incongruity of his 
coming with a petition to the father, after 
having so nearly killed the son. 

" Shot through the lungs, mortally?" asked 
the old man, quietly. 

"I trust not mortally; but his life is in 
imminent danger." 

"And if he dies," said the calm-eyed 
veteran, looking tranquilly at the poor lieute- 
nant, '* I do not imagine it will be any great 
loss to the world." 

" Oh, sir 1" said Percy, greatly shocked at 
the expression of paternal indifference. " Do 
not say so. Jaspar Reed is so young, so 
handsome, so rich in nature's gifts ^" 
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" And is such an extravagant young dog 
that he will never be rich in any other way," 
put in the other as Percy paused. " May I 
ask, as a matter of curiosity merely, how the 
accident occurred?" 

"He was shot in a duel," said Percy, 
hesitatingly. 

"Humph! whilst his antagonist was about 
it, 'tis a pity he did not do his work more effec- 
tually. Jaspar Reed will never do any good 
in the worid, and probably a great deal of 
evil. He is one of those men, not inten- 
tionally, but carelessly, vicious. The world 
say they are no man's enemies but their 
own — which is an impossibility — a man who 
sins against himself must damage others, 
unless, indeed, he were the sole inhabitant of 
an inaccessible island." 

Now all this might be very true, but Percy 
thought it exceedingly out of place, and frigid 
to an amount of revoltingness, from the lips 
of a father who had just heard of the danger 
of his only child. He gave utterance to a 
certain amount of disgust in his next observa- 
tion. 

" I am astonished," he said, " to hear you 
speak thus of your son." 

" My son !" replied the old gentleman, 
raising his deep-lidded eyes. "You do me 
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too much honour ! I am happy to say that I 
am not more than slightly related to Mr. 
Jaspar Reed — ^at least I call the fie a slight 
one. He is my great-nephew. I thank Heaven 
that I have never been blessed, as they call it, 
with sons or daughters. As to any * wishes 
or requests ' you may have to deliver to his 
father, they will not receive any attention." 

" Indeed I" cried Percy, greatly mortified. 

" No, indeed ! Sir Saint- John Reed — ^look, 
young man I" and he pointed to the house ; 
"observe all those closed shutters; in that 
room up there in the second story, Sir Saint- 
John Reed lies dead." 

" Dead !" cried Percy, nearly as much 
shocked as if he had known the man he had 
sought. 

"Yes! he died last night." 

Percy groaned. 

"And his son did not know it — and his 
father must have yearned for his presence 
in vain — alas ! alas !" 

And Percy for an instant regretted that he 
had not left the stain on his honour and on 
the honour of the navy, to wear itself out in 
time, instead of making use of that powerful 
and pitiless effacer, blood. 

" Do not trouble yourself, sir, on that 
account. Sir Saint-John Reed was never a 
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tender father to his grown-up son, though he 
was foolishly indulgent in his childhood. He 
never recovered consciousness after his attack, 
which was of an apoplectic nature. Your 
friend, Mr., or rather Sir Jaspar Reed, was 
summoned by the butler; but as no answer 
was received, they sent to me as the next 
nearest relative. I came at once; but it 
was of no use, and being here, I remain to do 
my kinsman due honour by attending his 
funeral. May I inquire whom I have the 
honour to address, sir?" he added, with 
another stiff bow. 

" Lieutenant Percy Pierce, half-pay lieute- 
nant, late of the Euryalus^^ answered the 
sailor. 

"Pierce," said the old man, rubbing his 
brow thoughtfully; "I think I have heard 
that name before." 

" Very probably, sir. 'Tis not an uncommon 
one." 

"Well, Lieutenant Pierce, I cannot do 
your errand to ray dead relative ; but had he 
lived, he would have offered you his hospitality 
I have no doubt ; no one could accuse him of 
any deficiency in that respect. Indeed, I see 
you counted on receiving it, for you have 
brought your carpet-bag." 

" Pardon me," said the sailor ; I was dropped 
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at the lodge, or one of the lodges, which 
seemed to me to be shut up ; I entered by a 
turnstile, and saw no one with whom I might 
deposit my very humble wardrobe. I will be 
honest enough to admit that it is very doubt- 
ful if the deceased gentleman would have 
allowed me to remain in his house ten 
minutes after he had heard my business." 

"At any event," said the gentleman, " as I 
keep house for the present owner, and you 
come as his ambassador, you had better come 
in and take a dinner and a bed. To teU the 
truth, the house is somewhat dreary; I am 
not given to talking with servants, so except- 
ing the doctor I have not had any conversa- 
tion since I came here. I don't know how 
you feel it, sir," continued he, " but being an 
old man, I can find amusement in my own 
house and grounds, whilst in another man's 
domains I lack interest, and like other veterans 
am given to prose and moralise. I can under- 
stand the attachment an old monk must feel 
to his cell. The walls, bare to a common 
observer, possess in every square inch some 
notch, some scratch, some bit of lichen, some 
moulding stain mapped upon them, which by 
long association remind him of thoughts 
which would otherwise be lost in the oblivion 
of senile memory. In this house I wander 
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about like a strange cat, and the record of 
mortality lying stiff and stark in the room 
above is not a cheering remembrance to one 
who must so soon stumble in the dark moun- 
tains himself." 

" I am very happy to accept your invitation, 
sir. I have travelled without ceasing since 
last night, and in truth I am somewhat 
hungry and weary. If you would send me 
to a room where I may get rid of some of the 
dust of travelling, I should be especially 
grateful." 

They entered the house, and the elder 
gentleman showed the way into a stately 
dining-room, where the table was laid for on-e; 
the magnificence was rather dimly iUuminated 
by wax-candles, the light of which fell from 
massive silver candelabra, and a well-appointed 
table. The gentleman, ringing the bell, desired 
the footman to conduct the stranger to the 
bedroom next to his own, and to provide all 
that could be required for his present comfort, 
and that of the coming night. 

The footman preceded Percy with a couple 
of wax-lights. He looked at Percy's travel- 
stained clothes, then at the carpet-bag which 
the young man carried, and the result of the 
valet's mind was that there could be no fresh 
suit inside it — nothing but linen. He threw 
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open an inner door, and showed a bath- 
room. 

"Hot or cold bath, sir ? Filled in an instant," 
he said, showing the taps. 

The lieutenant chose a warm bath, and 
whilst he was enjoying its refreshment, the 
valet carried off his clothes and boots, and 
returned with them in twenty minutes purified 
from dust. Percy appeared a different person 
when he went dovra to the dining-room 
and met his entertainer, who looked at him 
with increased satisfaction. They sat down 
to a good dinner, such as Sir Saint-John 
would have ordered had he been alive, for the 
cook, having received no directions, went on 
in her old groove; but though Percy did 
such justice to the viands as might be expected 
from a very healthy and very hungry man, he 
declined to partake of any of the delicate wines 
which his host pressed upon him. Percy had 
asked the valet the name of the gentleman, and 
learned that it was Mr. Warden. He had 
done this to avoid possible awkwardness in 
addressing him in ignorance of his proper 
designation. Mr. Warden took wine and food 
sparingly. He regarded the sailor's appetite 
with some expression of benevolent amuse- 
ment, but seemed astonished at his refraining 
from the pleasures of the bottle. When the 
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fruit was placed on the table, and the servants 
had left the dining-room, Mr. Warden tried to 
find out the reason of his companion's self- 
denial. To Mr. Warden's idea, a sailor had 
always been an uncouth marine animal given 
to strong drinks. A bright idea struck him. 

" I ought to be ashamed of myself for not 
remembering the peculiar tastes of your pro- 
fession," he said. " I see you drink no wine ; I 
will ring for some rum, that you may have 
your usual glass of grog." 

Percy smiled, and assured Mr. Warden 
that he never drank any fermented liquors, 
unless it were ginger-beer. 

" Very extraordinary !" 

" No," said the lieutenant ; " not extraordi- 
nary. I was brought up by a widowed 
mother, and never saw either beer, wine, or 
spirits in her house. She requested me, when 
I left her to go to sea, not to drink anything 
stronger than water. She extorted no promise, 
but her wishes were laws to me. What I had 
never imbibed I never required — which, as I 
am a very poor man, is fortunate. Probably, 
sir, the extent of the appetite which seems to 
have amused you," continued Percy Pierce, 
" is due to the circumstance that the coats of 
my stomach have never been deadened by the 
use of stimulants." 

VOL. II. K 
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" A fortunate result," said his companion. 
*'But you would not make all your crew 
water-drinkers, were you in command of a 
ship ? By Jove ! fancy a crew boarding a 
vessel, without the stimulus of grog !" 

" Pardon me, sir, I would sooner work my 
ship, under any circumstances, with a crew of 
tea or coffee drinkers than of rum drinkers ; I 
should prefer coffee as being the least hurtfuL 
In an emergency a man requires coolness, 
which is incompatible with artificial elation." 

Mr. Warden helped himself to some sherry. 

"So your mother — ^Mrs. Pierce did you say ? 
— ^had no assistance in bringing you up. I 
think I have heard of your father." 

" Very likely, sir. He was a gallant officer, 
and was severely wounded in cutting out a 
French privateer. A few months after he 
went down in the Baltic." 

Mr. Warden said nothing. He took small 
interest in the deceased captain. In truth, 
there was something in the name of Pierce 
distasteful to him. 

"What might have been your mother's 
maiden name, lieutenant ?" 

" It is only by a chance that I can inform 
you, sir, from seeing the name written in some 
of the books she possessed before her marriage 
—Ethel Christian." 
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"And were you named Percy after your 
father ?" 

" No, sir ; my father's name was Reginald. 
I do not know why Percy was chosen. My 
mother never mentioned her family, because 
they disapproved of her marriage entirely, I 
have since heard from the gentleman who 
brought me up." 

" Oh ! a gentleman brought you up, did 
he ? In love with your mother, eh ?" 

Percy looked grave. He began to think 
that he was paying dearly in this cross-exami- 
nation for a' very good dinner. 

" When my mother spoke to Captain Swift 
for the first time in her life, to entreat him as 
a sailor to befriend a sailor's orphan, she was 
engaged to a suitor who would take no denial, 
and grant but little delay — death. My patron 
went to sea himself, and my poor mother's 
last breath was yielded up in solitude and 
neglect. I do not envy those of her relatives, 
if any were living, who could have soothed 
the path to the grave by indulgences which 
her state required, but which her poverty and 
her high principle denied." 

There was a silence, and Mr. Warden spoke 
at length. 

" When young people choose to follow their 
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.o^vIl devices about love and matrimony, they 
must take the consequences, be they what 
they may. Your mother chose love and 
poverty, therefore she had no right to expect 
love and wealth. Nor were her relatives 
bound to obviate the inconveniences of the 
lot she had chosen. I suppose with your high 
notions of disinterested love, you are married, 
and married to poverty in the shape of a fair 
woman ? " 

" No, Mr. Warden ; I have never had the 
dear delight of choosing a partner to be mine 
through time and eternity. My poverty will 
ever deprive me of the happiness of hearing 
my own child call me * father.' These are 
blessings reserved for richer men." 

Mr. Warden's face gave an almost imper- 
•ceptible sneer. 

" The blessings you talk of are generally a 
mirage of the desert. Those afar see pure 
fountains and green foliage, and find it dry 
sand when it has to be travelled over. Do 
you think that dead man up-stairs had much 
happiness in a son who gave him endless 
trouble in his life, and was sent to a distance, 
so that he could not minister to him at his 
death, to enable his father to make arrange- 
ments with his creditors, and to avoid an 
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arrest? Yet, where will you find a finer 
promise than in Jaspar Reed ? A handsome 
and well-grown person — high health, and 
more intellect than falls to the lot of the 
generality of mankind — what mothers and 
partial friends call genius. But the youth 
who is overwhelmed by debts at twenty, which 
he expects his father to pay, will probably be 
crushed by a fresh set at forty, when he has 
no father to pay them, and when " — here the 
old man gave a sinister smile — " he will not 
find any other relative fool enough to do so. 
So true it is, that 'nothing will supply the 
want of prudence,' as a great man has said^ 
and that 'negligence and irregularity long 
continued will make knowledge useless, wit 
ridiculous, and genius contemptible.' " 

" Perhaps Sir Jaspar Reed will be more 
prudent when he is married to an excellent 
girl whom he loves," said Percy, sadly. 

" Humph ! your business was a love affair, 
then ? Wanted to marry your sister I suppose 
to the future baronet ? A penniless girl, with 
a family of hungry brothers and sisters." 

Percy smiled. 

" I am not always so hungry, sir, as I have 
proved myself to have been to-day. Miss Swift 
is the orphan niece, an only child, of my patron. 
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I myself never had a brother or a sister. I 
have no female relative in the world, and 
when my more than father dies, I shall not 
have a soul left in the world to care for me, 
except a poor cabin-boy whom I rescued from 
a wreck." 

" You are much attached to this Captain 
Swift, seemingly ?" 

" He has been all the world to me, sir ; more 
than that, his protection of an orphan boy 
saved my dying mother many hours of 
anxiety." 

" Paid your debts for you, eh ?" 

" No, sir ; I never had occasion to ask him 
for money for that purpose." 

" Probably he was a man of great wealth, 
and it was no privation to him to lavish a few 
hundreds on you ?" 

" Pardon me ; Captain Swift has little, I 
believe, beyond his half-pay to depend on. 
Everything he gave was taken from what 
should have been spent on essentials, not 
luxuries." 

" Well, I see you are determined to have it 
all your own way," said the old man, testily, 
who did not seem to like the praise Percy 
lavished on his patron. " So your patron 
wants to marry the niece to young Reed ?" 

"No, sir; I believe Captain Swift has no 
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such desire. The young people are attached 
and wish to marry." 

" I thought you said the young hopeful was 
too ill to come to see his dying father ?" 

" He was in great danger when I left him," 
said Percy. 

"I forget what you said; an accident?" 
asked Mr. Warden. 

" No— o. He was shot in a duel," said 
Percy, looking very uncomfortable. 

" Who was his antagonist, and what was it 
about?" 

" He exchanged shots with me, sir. Unfor- 
tunately, I hit him in the collar-bone, when I 
had hoped to touch the arm only. I pray 
Heaven that he may live." 

" I have no doubt he was in the wrong," 
said Mr. Warden. 

" We were both in the wrong. It was but 
a question of degree. I taunted him. He 
struck me. I could not overlook that." 

Percy would not go into the affair. He 
thought Mr. Warden was not friendly towards 
Sir Jaspar, and would ground predictions of 
future evil from the money part of the 
story. 

"I trust, sir," he said at length, "that if 
you are Sir Jaspar's nearest relative, as I 
suppose to be the case from your having been 
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summoned to Sir Saint- John's death-bed, you 
will sanction his marriage with Miss Swift. 
That she is beautiful is her least perfection. 
The man who may possess such a companion 
through life, might, I should think, defy all the 
ill to which humanity is subject. If he ever 
feels inclined to wander, her sweet influence 
will recal him to the right path. You have 
no conception, sir, how very admirable she is !" 
" Poor fellow !" said Mr. Warden. 
*' I beg your pardon, sir. Did you speak ?" 
"I only said poor fellow, speaking of Sir 
Jaspar. A man who has to be led along the 
matrimonial road, will give his leader a sad 
time of it. What kicking, what bolting, what 
jibbing ! Probably the weak arm will weary 
of the toil, and the steed taking the bit between 
his teeth will follow his own course till he tries 
an impossible post and rails, and breaks his 
neck in the attempt ; but you are tired and 
would like your bed-candle. I breakfast at 
eight precisely, but you can have yours at 
any hour." 

Percy thanked him, and said that eight 
would best suit him, as he wished to catch the 
ten o'clock coach as it passed the lodge-gate. 

"Must you go to-morrow? I am sorry to 
lose you so soon," said the old man, kindly; 
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" and I should be loth to think that I should 
not meet you again. But I shall meet you 
here, no doubt, when you come to visit Lady 
Reed." 

Percy shook his head. 

"That will not be, sir; but I am very 
grateful to you for your kind wishes." 

"Well," said Mr. Warden, who suspected 
how the case stood, "there is no reason why 
you should not come and stay with me. I 
reside twenty miles off — ^in a retired spot 
called the Glen — come and give me all the 
time you can spare from your pleasanter 
engagements." 

" I am really grateful for your kindness to 
a stranger ; but you are too wealthy a man to 
know the disabilities of poverty, nor to be 
aware that this visit to Aberhill will make 
such a hole in my small purse, that it will 
take at least twelve months to refill it by the 
exercise of the most rigid economy." 

"Well," said Mr. Warden, shaking his hand 
kindly, " I am the sufferer by your poverty. 
You see how impossible it is that one man's 
acts should not affect another. I am wealthy^ 
you are poor. I want your companionship^ 
and I am willing to pay for it." Percy shook 
his head. " You will not? so I expected." 
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"What can I say, sir? I cannot receive 
pecuniary obligation from a 8tranger% Some 
day we shall be better acquainted." 

" I shall live in that hope," said Mr. Warden. 
And they parted for the night. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Dreams in their development have breath. 
And tears, and tortures, and a touch of joy ; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts ; 
They take a weight from off our waking toils ; 
They do divide our being. 

When Percy was lighted by the handsomely 
dressed livery-servant to the room next to that 
of Mr. Warden, he sat down to think over all 
he had heard since he reached Aberhill. There 
was no longer any impediment to the marriage 
of Jaspar and Ella. She would be Lady Reed, 
and mistress of this beautiful domain. He 
felt a sad pleasure in this — such pleasure as a 
poor woman may feel who gives up her only 
child to be adopted by rich folks, under condi- 
tion that all intercourse shall cease between 
her and the creature on whom she dotes, for 
ever. Lady Reed would be no longer the 
EUa of his dreams. He took out the locket 
and kissed it devoutly. He might do so for 
a few days longer. He knew he ought to 
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give it up at once ; but Percy was but mortal 
after all. He had succeeded in his under- 
taking, aided by that awful presence lying in 
the same story, who could no longer inter- 
pose his ban to prevent the marriage; but 
having come to the conclusion of his task, he 
covered his face, and wept at his own success. 
Though he was wearied mentally and bodily, 
he could not sleep undisturbedly. He was 
terrified by visions and disquieted by dreams 
Storms of thunder seemed to shake the old 
building; in the lull of the roar he heard a 
shrill wailing cry, and was told that it was 
the funeral dirge of Ella Swift. A procession 
of mourners was seen winding up a road 
towards a church. Then the scene vanished, 
and he dreamed that he was in the strange 
house, and that he who lay stretched out in 
his winding-sheet a few chambers distant, had 
risen from his coffin and was standing by the 
side of his bed, the unspeakable horror of his 
face lost in shadow. With an effort to scream, 
Percy awoke. The wind howled dismally 
round the old building, and the chimneys 
rocked in its sway. Percy could scarcely dare 
unclose his eyes lest the shadow should hover 
over his bed, which his dream had conjured. 
The loud roar of the winds had shaped itself 
to the thunder, and the shrill whistling made 
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the funeral cries. Sheets of water seemed 
dashed at intervals on the windows, against 
which the branches of old elm-trees creaked 
and swayed. Percy uttered a prayer that 
those whom he loved might be protected 
against all evil influences, and at length he 
slept peacably — not without an admission in 
his own mind, that the desire Mr. Warden 
had expressed to retain him as a companion 
in a place so dreary was less complimentary 
than he had at first thought it to be. 

Percy was ready at eight o'clock for his 
breakfast, and found Mr. Warden already in 
the library, where the morning meal was set 
He was as cordial as he had been on the 
preceding night. After the breakfast was 
concluded, Percy walked to the window, over 
which the pendent ivy was still glittering with 
rain-drops of the past storm, and looked out 
on the beautiful park studded with herds of 
graceful deer. The herbage green from the 
drenching rain, and the swollen and turbid 
river alone showing, with branches torn from 
the trunks, the disturbance of the previous 
night. 

" How happy a man might be with this fine 
estate as his own, and a beautiful and beloved 
woman as his wife," and Percy sighed as he 
thought of Ella. 
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" Might be ! very trae, a man might be very 
happy, very prosperous, very much respected ; 
but there are few men who have the qualities 
which would make them so, especially if they 
succeed young to wealth they have not 
earned. Why," he said, turning suddenly, " do 
you think that it is easier to manage an estate 
than to work a ship? What would be your 
prognostication of the fate of a vessel, if a 
naval cadet were suddenly made post-cap- 
tain r 

Percy confessed that he should apprehend 
shipwreck, imless the captain had the good 
luck of having a very intelligent first-lieute- 
nant, and was willing to give up the entire 
guidance to him. 

" And if he were too wilful to consent to 
be governed — if sometimes he consented and 
then went on in his own headlong course." 

" The vessel would be wrecked, no doubt," 
Percy said. " I think, sir, I must repeat my 
thanks, and wish you good morning ; I have 
only time now to catch the coach, allowing 
five minutes for accidents." 

"Stay a few moments longer," said Mr. 
Warden, " I have ordered the gig round. It 
is rather a longer way, but the woods are 
damp, and it is ill travelling for many hours 
with wet boots. I suppose I must order the 
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funeral without reference to my great-nephew? 
There is no chance of his being able to attend 
the ceremony?" 

" No chance whatever. I do not believe the 
surgeon who attends him will allow the intel- 
ligence to be communicated to him." 

" Lest he should be so overwhelmed with 
grief that the shock would be fatal, eh ? My 
good fellow, there is not the eldest son 
of an entailed estate in the United King- 
dom who does not wish for the death of his 
father." 

" In that case I am glad that I am father- 
less, unless by adoption, lest I might faU into a 
temptation so frightful, and if you, sir, judge 
justly, so universal. But I cannot believe it," 
h^ said, flushing with displeasure ; " I cannot 
believe such a libel on human nature." 

Mr. Warden laughed cjnaically, but without 
any ill-will, with the same mind of superiority 
of manner with which we see a child making 
mistakes in placing together the pieces of a 
dissected map. We note his blunders, and do 
not care to set them right, knowing that we 
shall see them faU into their proper places at 
last. 

" A young fervent-spirited and right-minded 
young man I can admire when I meet, Lieu- 
tenant Percy Pierce, and I am glad to have 
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made your acquaintance. May I ask how 
you came by the name of Percy ?" 

" I am sorry, sir, that I cannot inform you. 
I fancy I was named after some relative of my 
mother." 

" She never told you whom ?" 

"No, the subject seemed to be a painful 
one. You see she was left by her relations, if 
she had aiiy, to live and die in poverty and 
neglect." 

" But she had had her own way," suggested 
Mr. Warden ; " she had had the love she craved 
for?" 

" Yes, but her stay was wrenched from her 
by death. My life, which might have been a 
consolation, was made bitter to her by the 
dread that I should be left penniless, and 
without a profession, at her death, and this 
would have been the case had not my best 
friend taken me in hand and adopted me as 
his son. I hope, if my dearest mother had a 
relative living, he or she never knew the 
privations that noble woman suffered in her 
efforts to educate me, and to provide my out- 
fit for the navy. If they knew them, and 
withheld their aid, the heart of Pharaoh, 
hardened by divine will, could have been 
nothing to theirs." 

"Probably they did not know it, or they 
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might have been too poor to aid Mrs. Pierce. 
You should always try to think the best, my 
good sir, of our species." 

" I will, sir, especially about the eldest sons 
of entailed estates," said Percy, with a move- 
ment of his lips as near a smile as any in 
which he ever indulged. 

"You had me there," said Mr. Warden, 
laughing. Percy bowed low before he sprung 
into the gig which now drove up. '' To whoni" 
had I better communicate," asked Mr. Warden, 
" with regard to the funeral and other matters, 
if Jaspar is incapable of attending to busi- 
ness ; shall I write to you?" 

" If you will permit me to inform you of 
proceedings at Mudborough," said Percy, 
"you will be better able to judge. Probably 
Sir Jaspar will marry Miss Swift at his bed- 
side, and then she will be best able to attend 
to any business, attention to which might 
endanger his health." 

Mr. Warden assented, and Percy taking off 
his hat with a respcf ctful bow was carried away 
into the shadows of the trees, and Mr. Warden 
returned sadly to the house, which mental 
shadows enshrouded more gloomily. Yet he 
was pleased at having become acquainted with 
the poor lieutenant, and having been for years 
a very Avcalthy man, sick of the weak saplings 
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he had seen reared in the nurseries of the 
rich, he admired the sturdiness of the weather- 
beaten and fortune-buffeted specimen whom 
accident had thrown in his way. "And the 
giri, like a fool, prefers that skin-of-milk and 
tint-of-rose fellow, Jaspar Reed. All women 
are fools. They go their own way, and then 
grumble if they suffer from the consequences 
of their own folly." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Now reputations fly in pieces. 

Of mothers, daughters, aunts, and nieces. 

There was a tea-party at Mudborough. It 
was the turn of the Miss Cappers to entertain, 
according to the Mudboroughian customs. 
The two spinsters were adorned alike in dresses 
of a soft grey material, with caps trimmed 
with white satin. 

" Sister," Miss Capper had said, when Miss 
Mercy had lingered over a delicate tint of pink 
satin, " your cheeks are too faded ; better not 
try it. Have more white, as I do." 

Miss Mercy sighed. It was hard to be re- 
minded that her unappreciated youth had 
passed, but she assented. 

The invitations had been sent out and ac- 
cepted before the duel. No party had come 
off since. It was thought that it would be an 
engrossing subject of conversation, and gentle 
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Miss Mercy felt her skin creep and her nerves 
quiver at the thought of the castigations Ella, 
her dear captain's niece, would receive from 
the tongues of the assembled party. The 
anticipation of this made her culpably in- 
different to the fact that the currant-cake, 
having been baked in an oven somewhat 
slack, was a trifle heavy, though the seed-cake 
was properly light. Her want of irritation on 
the subject of the heavy cake was duly com- 
mented on by Miss Capper. The ladies had a 
better room than poor Miss Tibbs ; but though 
all the beauty and fashion of Mudborough had 
been bidden, the spinsters felt, with a sigh, 
that they could never have the courage to 
emulate the conduct of the aspiring Tibbs, 

and ask all the officers of His Majesty's 

Dragoons. 

The ladies were dressed in readiness for 
half an hour before the appointed time of 
assembling. Miss Mercy had been reminded 
frequently of an outrage on gentility which 
she had committed some years before, when 
the ladies, going up-stairs to take off their 
bonnets and cloaks, had detected Mercy 
coming down with a tallow candle flaring in 
a kitchen candlestick. Poor Mercy 'always 
blushed and grew miserable when pricked on 
this old raw, to quicken her duty of being 
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ready dressed to receive company. As they 
sat bolt upright, not daring to lean back lest 
they should crush the grey satin bows at their 
shoulders, Mercy said : 

" Oh ! sister, do you think he will come?" 

Miss Capper s heart suggested the name, but 
she affected ignorance, and said, sarcastically : 

"We have invited several hes. Which he 
do you mean ?" 

" Oh ! sister, of course I mean poor Captain 
Swift. It made the tears come to my eyes to 
see how wan and downcast he looked at church 
on Sunday last, as if he was ashamed to lift 
his head." 

" And good reason too — a bold minx as his 
niece has proved herself to be. But I do not 
think that he will stay away unless he be 
really too ill to leave the house. Captain 
Swift is so particular to keep his word when 
he has once said a thing," replied Miss Capper. 

Here the company began to arrive: Mr. 
Mint, a banker's clerk, voted by the ladies to 
be a very genteel young man ; Mr. Pole, the 
Jbop -merchant, not so refined, but more 
wealthy; Mrs. and Miss Chalk. The elder 
lady apologised for her husband's absence. 
"He was so busy. The ladies were always 
requiring him." 

This speech was considered too free by the 
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virgins of the house, and was received in pro- 
found silence. 

Mrs. Chalk was, however, by no means 
abashed, and inquired if Mr. Scroll had got 
over the cold he had taken in coming up the 
river on the night of the party at Wheal 
Silver. 

"Ah!" replied the wife of the lawyer, "he 
did have a touch of rheumatics, but that was 
nothing like the danger poor dear Sir William 
suflfered ; nearly drowned in those nasty salt 
waves, where he could see the gay coloured 
lamps from his illuminated house when he 
rose to the top of the water. It must have 
been aggravating to him, poor man ! and they 
at the house knowing nothing about it. Lady 
Alabaster was sound asleep, 'tis said." 

"Who saved Sir William's life?" asked 
Miss Capper. " I never heard that." 

" He swam to shore like the rest, and was 
helped out by the boatman. Being a heavy 
man, he could not get out without assistance, 
and they put him to bed and made a great 
fuss; for, besides being a baronet, he is 
member for Mudborough, you know. How- 
ever, he was all right next day, and started 
for London the day after." 

" Draw the screen across the door, Betsy. 
Mrs. Scroll feels the draught." 
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" Ah I yes ! there is nothing like making a 
great deal out of a little," said Miss Scroll, 
with a little affected te-he. " They reported that 
young Mr. Reed was dangerously wounded, but 
Mrs. Price said herself that such was the re- 
port just out of tenderness to a certain young 
lady who would not leave his room." 

"Very improper !" cried Mrs. Scroll. 

" Shocking !" said Miss Chalk. 

" I call it quite indecent !" cried Mrs. 
Chalk. 

" Oh dear ! ladies, you should not be so 
hard on one of your own sex !" simpered Mr. 
Mint, the banker's clerk. 

'' She has disgraced her sex," cried all the 
ladies in chorus, excepting one. 

Poor Miss Mercy hemmed, and then her 
face flushed with flame of colour. She hemmed 
again, and all the company regarded her with 
silence and the kind of wondering sympathy 
which is accorded to some one who has got a 
foreign substance stuck in his throat. 

"I was only going to observe," said she, 
" that if, when I was Ella Swift's age, I had 
heard that the man I loved was very ill, and 
wished to see me, I should have gone and 
stayed to nurse him, even if all the world 
cried shame on me, as you do now on poor 
Ella Swift." 
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It had been dreadful to Mercy to begin to 
speak, but she grew assured as she went on, 
and spoke every word in a thin clear voice, 
which told with terrible effect on the com- 
pany. 

" Sister ! that I should live to be ashamed 
of you !" 

"Really, Miss Mercy, had I expected to 
hear such sentiments, I should have kept my 
daughter at home," said Mrs. Chalk, who was 
especially bitter because her husband had had 
nothing to do with the duel. 

"To be sure. Miss Mercy, 'tis lucky you 
have never been tempted," cried Mrs. Scroll. 

" Perhaps so, ma'am ; but we should not be 
hard on those who have." 

Here the screen was pushed aside, and 
Captain Swift walked into the room. A fear- 
ful silence fell on the company. Oh I why 
had that thoughtless woman shivered and put 
her hand to her shoulder, causing thereby the 
treacherous screen to be placed as a covert, 
behind which listeners might obtain an unfair 
advantage over the unwary ? 

The captain was the most honourable of 
men, but he could not help hearing his niece's 
name, and he waited till the conversation had 
dropped not to give the company the awkward- 
ness of being compelled to pull up suddenly 
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on his entrance. Now, though he was exceed- 
ingly irritated against Ella himself, and called 
her all kind of bad names when alone, he hated 
all the women who had run her down, and, 
had he followed his inclination, he would have 
gone up and thanked Miss Mercy openly for 
her single-handed defence of the absent. 

Miss Capper covered her confusion by press- 
ing coffee and the heavy plum-cake and cream 
on the new-comer, as if in consequent bodily 
sufferings he might forget anything she had 
said, if indeed he overheard the conversation. 
The captain was exceedingly dignified in 
manner, and only relaxed when Miss Mercy 
asked him a question. 

"Black or green tea. Captain Swift?" 

" 'Matrimony', ma'am," was the smiling 
answer. 

And Mercy blushed again, and all the com- 
pany stared at her, which made her hands 
shake, and pouring both with the right and 
left hand at the same moment, spilt some tea 
into the tea-tray, and was sharply reproved 
by Miss Capper. 

*' I do believe Mercy heard him coming up- 
stairs," said the elder sister, " and said all that 
that he might hear her." 

When the tea was concluded the serious 
business of the day began ; the card-tables 
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were placed, and scandal was hushed in the 
lust of sixpences ; besides, they could not talk 
of the duel before Captain Swift. 

When Mercy lay down on her little bed 
that night, she repeated the word '^Matri- 
mony." "Now, did he mean anything by 
that r 

That night about ten o'clock Percy swung 
himself off the top of the coach in the court- 
yard of Price's Hotel. He looked up at the 
window of the bedchamber where Jaspar lay, 
and saw the light gleaming within the red 
curtains. He was yet in time. Mr. Clyne 
coming out of the hotel, after his final visit 
for the night, confirmed this intelligence. 

" I shall go back to the barracks to-night. 
I do not expect any unfortunate circumstances 
to arise ; if they do I shall not be far off, and 
Boots can fetch me. You see, the colonel has 
stretched a point or two in allowing me to 
stay out of barracks so long in attendance on 
this young man, who does not belong to us." 

"What damage could arise now?" asked 
Percy. 

" At firsti there was danger of exhaustion 
from effusion of blood ; then of inflammation, 
but that scoms to have been warded off. The 
other chance is that the lung being wounded, 
and the wound unhealed, we do not know 
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how near one of the principal arteries your 
bullet may have passed. Any sudden agita- 
tion sending the blood with violent pressure 
through the lungs might rupture the ^veins 
now in process of healing, or even break the 
coat of a large artery." 

"Then would he bleed to death?" asked 
Percy. 

" He would be in great jeopardy," replied 
the doctor; "but we must keep him quiet, 
and marry him as soon as we can to his nurse. 
He gets uneasy whenever she leaves the room, 
thinking that she will not return, and the 
poor girl ^^is becoming exhausted from want 
of sleep. Have you managed to obtain Sir 
Saint- John's consent ?" 

" He has not refused his consent," replied 
Percy, evasively. Then he said : " You think 
I may procure the services of a clergyman as 
soon as I can ?" 

" The sooner the better, for the sake both 
of the patient and the nurse." 

So they shook hands and parted. Percy 
knew that nothing could be done that night. 
He would go home, and see his patron in the 
morning. A soft drizzling rain began to fall, 
and rendered slippery the streets still muddy 
with the storm of the past night. Just before 
him on the pavement was a party of ladies, 
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preceded by a servant carrying a lantern. A 
chair would have conveyed but one person, 
and would have cost eighteenpence, so Mrs. 
Scroll and some other ladies trotted home on 
high pattens, carrying umbrellas. Now Miss 
Scroll had weak ankles, and just as the lieu- 
tenant had come up to the party, the young 
lady's foot slipped inward, wrenching the 
muscles of the ankle, and occasioning violent 
pain for the moment. The cry she gave 
brought the lieutenant to the rescue, who 
offered his arm, which the girl, scarcely able 
to speak, clung to gladly, relieved in some 
degree by having something to pinch. Mrs. 
Scroll turned with a sharp rebuke : 

"You stupid girl! Always twisting. your 
ankles. Oh, is that you, Mr. Pierce?" she 
asked, ungraciously. " I don't think Amelia 
wants any help." 

Amelia clung all the closer, of which the 
poor lieutenant becoming conscious, said, 
good-naturedly, that it would be no trouble 
to assist Miss Scroll to her home, as she seemed 
to be in pain. 

Mrs. Scroll grunted, but as she did not 
insist on severing the pair, they all walked on 
in silence to Mrs. Scroll's habitation. Amelia 
ventured on the only mode of thanks she 
knew would pass unnoticed in the gloom — ^she 
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gave one final and prolonged squeeze, which 
the innocent tar put down to a return of the 
pain, and for which he expressed genuine 
sympathy. The suffering of any woman gave 
him sorrow, especially when she happened to 
be young and good-looking, and was depend- 
ing on him for support. 

" Now, 'Melia, take off your pattens, and 
walk in, miss," said the mother, adding a push 
on the shoulders to quicken Amelia's move- 
ments. '' Much obliged, Mr. Pierce, would 
not detain you longer." 

Percy took off his hat and left them. He 
did not forget the slight. In truth, my hero 
was troubled by a sensitive mind, and too 
long a memory for the numberless vexations 
to which his poverty exposed him. Mrs. 
Scroll, when she had walked into the sitting- 
room, vented a storm of reproaches on 
Amelia. 

"How could you, miss, take the arm of 
such a beggarly fellow as that poor lieute- 
nant? A man who has hardly enough bread- 
and-cheese to keep life and soul together; a 
lieutenant's half-pay! As if you must go 
twisting your ankle just as he came up. I 
believe you did it on purpose. Go to bed, 
miss. I'm sorry my daughter should have 
such low tastes." 
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^* I think he is quite a gentleman, ma." 

" Tou think, indeed ! What business have 
you to think? Go to bed." 

The next day Percy was at Parade House 
before the captain came down, and was, there- 
fore, in time to join in the family prayers of 
his patron and Susan, whose countenance 
bore proofs of her sympathy with her dis- 
graced young mistress. 

When the tea had been made, and the door 
closed on Susan's departing steps, the captain 
turned his quick glance on the lieutenant. 
He wanted him to speak, but was too proud 
to ask questions, so his interrogation resolved 
itself into nothing more important than if he 
would have his egg boiled hard or soft. 
Percy's heart was too full to eat. 

" I hope now, sir, you will not refuse your 
consent to Ella's marriage." 

^' Does Sir Saint- John Reed permit his son 
to marry her ?" 

" He is gone to the land where all things 
are forgotten, captain. Sir Saint- John Reed 
was dead when I reached Aberhill." 

The captain uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and concern. 

" Died, and without his son's being by his 
side ! How frightful !" 

" He was unconscious from his first attack," 
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said Percy. " A relation, who came on the 
summons of the servants, told me so. I be- 
lieve the symptoms were apoplectic. You 
will not refuse your consent now ?" 

The captain stirred his tea violently, and 
drank some scalding hot^ which doubtless was 
the cause that tears came into his eyes. 

" I was a d — d ass ever to begin to love 
that girl," he said ; " I might have known she 
would only bring me trouble." 

" But you will sign your name to the 
license, sir ?" 

" Yes, I suppose I must do that, but I will 
never see her again." 

" Oh, my honoured father, pray do not be 
hard on the poor girl ! Had she been brought 
up by you from childhood, sir, she would not 
have displeased you probably." 

" Why had I anything to do with a little 
craft that would not answer to the helm?" 
asked the captain. 

Percy might have replied, "Because you 
could not help yourself," but he did say, 
" Because you were kind-hearted." 

Captain Swift was silent. 

"You will appear in poor Reed's bedroom, 
and give your niece away, sir ?" 

" That I certainly will not do," replied the 
captain, glad to find an unimportant act on 
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which to ground his obstinacy. " You must 
do it yourself as my representative." 

Percy looked up at his patron with an ex- 
pression of dumb appeal in his eyes, which is 
frequently seen in the countenance of a dog 
who is desired by his master to perform some 
task painful to him ; an entreaty to be let oflf, 
an untold prayer for pity. The dog's petition 
is not regarded, for the human animal does 
not notice it. Such an appeal from the eyes 
of a large retriever will haunt the writer of 
this to the end of her existence, as it has done 
for the last twenty years of her life, making 
her moan her useless regret as she turns on 
her restless pillow in deep watches of the 
night. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

^Showing no visible signs^ for such things are untold. 

Byeok. 

Captain Swift had no notion of what he 
inflicted on his adopted son. 

''Do you not think, sir," he said at length, 
^' that the sight of me may be unpleasant to 
a man whom I shot through the lungs ? To 
neither Sir Jaspar nor to Miss Swift can the 
sight of me be agreeable." 

"If he is anything of a good feUow he has 
forgiven you long ago, and if he has not done 
so already, what should make matters smooth 
so much as your giving to him the hand of 
the girl he loves ? What she thinks is not the 
least consequence." 

There was a pause. 

" What kind of place is Aberhill ?" asked 
the captain, with a little covert curiosity to 
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know what would be the possessions of Ella's 
husband and of herself. 

" One of the finest old places I was ever 
in," replied Percy. " Certainly, I have not 
had much experience, but everything about 
it expresses the lavish magnificence of wealth 
that has come down from generation to gene- 
ration, and to which each possessor for the 
time has added his contribution of all that 
was notable in his age. The house seemed to 
me to abound in fine statues and old paint- 
ings, in valuable books and rare china. Out- 
side, the view is beautiful : a park on undu- 
lating ground, reflected in a fine river which 
flows on one side of it, anji herds of deer feed- 
ing in the brake shadowed by old oaks." 

Captain Swift's face gleamed with a smile 
that had some touch of malice in it. 

" The blessed women of Mudborough will 
have something to prate about when they 
learn aU this," he said. " And now. Pierce, 
the sooner this vexatious matter is settled the 
better." 

Some delay was occasioned by the necessity 
of getting the special license. For this the 
poor lieutenant paid. Captain Swift had no 
idea that Sir Jaspar Reed would not pay it 
Percy suspected that whatever his income 
might be, he had not the ready money to do 
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SO at present. What was the sacrifice of 
fifty-five pounds to the poor lieutenant, when 
he had immolated all his hopes of happiness 
in bringing about the marriage which was ta 
restore Ella to her proper position in society ? 
All he had done and was to do was for her 
happiness, and did she require his life also, he 
would have flung it into the account as a 
thing of no value. 

One morning Mr. Clyne, entering the bed- 
room, where EUa was holding a cup of tea to 
Jaspar's lips with one hand whilst the arm of 
the other supported his head, told him that 
the clergyman was down-stairs, having come 
to marry them. Lieutenant Pierce attended, 
he said, on the part of Captain Swift, to give 
the lady away. The lieutenant also requested 
Jaspar to sign a settlement of Miss Swift's 
small fortune on herself. 

" You do not object to Lieutenant Pierce^ 
my good fellow ? You bear him no maUce, I 
dare say." 

Jaspar smiled assent, and signed the settle- 
ment with a shaking hand. Ella stepped 
quickly into the dressing-room and put on a 
white dressing-gown, the only dress she could 
find at the moment, and returned to the room 
with her cheeks slightly flushed, and her dark 
hair curling over her shoulders, a very beau- 
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tiful and sensitive-looking young woman. 
Her anxiety about Jaspar's health obliterated 
every other feeling. There was no room for 
the exhibition of maiden bashfulness. The 
service was listened to in respectful silence by 
the two persons principaUy concerned, and 
the doctor, the nurse, and Percy Pierce. 

"Who giyeth this woman to this man?" 
asked the priest. 

And Percy's voice and face were unmoved 
when he answered : , 

" I do 1" 

The ^solemn words, " until death do you 
part," blanched the cheeks of the man to 
whom death had been in such close proximity 
with a transient terror lest he should not have 
distanced him even yet, whilst Ella turned 
|)ale with prophetic fears for him whose life 
was dearer to her than her own. 

When the clergyman had left the room, the 
fee having been paid by Percy, the doctor 
remained for an instant to feel the pulse of 
his patient, and Percy beckoned Ella to come 
into the dressing-room. She looked up at 
him expecting to receive some message from 
her uncle, but the poor lieutenant merely 
placed a small parcel in her hand, saying : 

" I return you what was once your own 
property, as my wedding gift, Ella— or, I 
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should say rather, Lady Reed — God bless 
you ! May you be happy 1" 

He pressed her fingers gently, and was 
gone. He could not return to Captain Swift 
immediately. He felt himself driven out, like 
those possessed in ancient times, into the wil- 
derness of woods' and fields, by the fiends 
who reigned in their distracted fancies. He 
walked to a considerable distance inland, to 
be out of all roads and paths that could sting 
him with the memory of Ella, the testimony 
of an approving conscience being no consola- 
tion in the first burst of grief; its still small 
voice cannot be heard in the first fury of the 
tempest of sorrow. 

What Percy had done he would do over 
again if it had not been accomplished, but it 
was not less bitter to feel. I have heard of a 
labouring man whose wife died suddenly in 
the night. The woman who lived in the next 
cottage told me, that in the early light she 
looked out and saw the husband rush out and 
twist his arms round the massive trunk of an 
elm as if striving to uproot it ; he made no 
outcry, but remained in dumb despair, whilst 
the wailing of the new-born infant inside the 
cottage told the story of his bereavement. 
Thus Percy felt as if he would like to measure 
his strength against those inanimate witnesses 
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of his agony. He thought he could never be 
happy again. Then he tried to reason with 
himself. 

" I cannot but be less wretched this day 

twelve months if I live— if " The notion 

that his life might be shortened, and with 
it his unhappy love, was pleasant to him. 
" What is my hope that I should prolong my 
days ?" he said. 

The thought of Mudborough and the mono 
tony of its daily occupations, and the same- 
ness of its walks, filled him with a new dis- 
gust. He counted his money naentally, to see 
if he could afford himself a visit to his new 
friend, but there was not enough left to pay 
the coach-fare there and back. Well, he must 
stay where he was, and play cribbage with 
the captain, and miss each and every turn of 
Ella's beautiful head bending over her work- 
basket. Then he reproached himself with 
ingratitude in not being glad to be com- 
panionable to his patron, and went back to 
Mudborough with a calm countenance to tell 
Captain Swift all about the marriage of his 
niece. Lady Reed. 

He walked deliberately when he had re- 
turned into the street of Mudborough, but 
with his eyes somewhat depressed, and with a 
countenance from which all traces of emotion 
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had been obKterated for the hour. Thus he 
did not see Mrs. Chalk, who confronted him 
with a civil inquiry, which masked her malice, 
how poor dear Captain Swift bore the blow. 

" I did not know," said the lieutenant, with 
feigned simplicity, " that any one had struck 
him. He is not a man likely to sit down 
quietly under a blow, and as I saw him look- 
Ig weU this morning, and in very tolerable 
spirits, I think, madam, you must be mis- 
taken." 

" I mean, of course, about that unfortunate 
girl, his niece, Ella Swift." 

" There is no such person, madam. There 
is a very fortunate young lady who now unites 
to the fact of her being the most beautiful girl 
in Mudborough, which she owes to nature, 
the circumstances of wealth and rank, which 
she possesses as Lady Reed. I beg your pardon 
for leaving you. Captain Swift awaits me." 

" Stop, lieutenant, one moment. You are 
joking. What can you mean? Do come 
back. Lady Reed! Tis impossible!" she 
muttered to herself; "yet that brazen girl is 
equal to anything, even to getting that poor 
fellow to marry her to make an honest woman 
of her. I won't believe it. I'll walk past 
Price's Hotel and see if I can make it out." 
She turned back, quivering with anxiety, 
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and when she came within sight of the build- 
ing, she perceived a tall man in plain clothes, 
with a gigantic white favour in the breast of 
his coat, and Boots, who was talking with him, 
similarly adorned. 

" Dear me, Mr. Mole, you are very smart. 
What does it aU mean ?" 

"My master was married this mornings 
ma'am," said Mole, taking off his hat respect- 
fuUy. 

" Married ! To whom ?" 
" To Miss Swift, now my mistress." 
"Yes," she muttered, "now his mistress, 
formerly his master's mistress. 1 wonder what 
the world will come to 1 How that poor young 
man has been taken in 1" 

Percy, when he had passed on, remembered 
that he had mentioned Ella as Lady Reed to 
inflict pain on a malicious woman, and had 
addressed BUa by her title, but had given no 
warning of Sir Saint-John Reed's death, to 
prevent the news from being communicated 
abruptly to Sir Jaspar. He sought Mr. Clyne 
immediately, therefore, to consult him on the 
subject, and he, with some dread of any un- 
expected agitation to his patient, and with 
probably more faith in filial love than was pos- 
sessed by Mr. Warden, resolved to tell Lady 
Reed the truth, and trust to her keeping the 
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fact from her husband for another week or 
ten days. 

Ella, troubled and confused, had not ob- 
served that Percy had called her Lady Reed. 
She was pondering over the locket of pearls, 
wondering how the poor lieutenant had got it 
back, but a slight noise in the sick-room re- 
called her, and she placed it in her little 
dressing-case, and forgot the locket and the 
lieutenant also as completely as if Percy had 
never been created nor the locket fabricated. 

Mr. Clyne saw no secret in the communica- 
tion made by Lieutenant Pierce, feeling pretty 
sure that the county paper would have copied 
the notice of Sir Saint- John Reed's death in 
the issue which would appear on the following 
morning. 

Mrs. Chalk had done her best to disseminate 
the report, but it had not been believed. No 
mother in Mudborough would credit the fact 
that a real live baronet, or rather a handsome 
young man within an ace of becoming one, 
had been moving about within reach of them 
for the last three months, and had been caught 
at last by that forward minx, BUa Swift, who 
had no mother to aid her designs, and whose 
uncle being absent, she had only for her 
assistant the poor lieutenant, who seemed to 
have done the business effectually, without 
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any feminine co-operation save that of Ella 
herself. 

When the paper on the following morning 
confirmed the intelligence of Sir Saint-John's 
death, there was a marvellous grumbling at 
the Mudborough breakfast-tables about the 
eatables presented to the ladies of the family. 
Bread was declared to be bitter, with too 
much yeast, rolls heavy, eggs musty, bacon 
rancid, and all because Sir Saint-John Reed 
had departed this life, and Sir Jaspar, who 
reigned in his stead, had married Miss Swift. 
Men are less far-seeing, or more philosophical. 
They did not understand the secret irrita- 
tion, but declared that their wives must 
have gotten out of bed the wrong way that 
morning, or more probably the wind was 
easterly. We, who have no daughters to 
marry, laugh at little feminine disappoint- 
ments, and wonder that in soft bosoms swells 
such mighty rage ; but, after all thkt can be 
said, the little twigs spread to catch unwary 
youths are only results of spontaneous vegeta- 
tion in the tropical soil of maternal love. 
Every mother wishes to see her daughter well 
married ; that is, married in a manner that 
wUl enable her to maintain the station in 
which she has hitherto lived, or to rise above 
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it ; and surely such a desire that their daughters 
mLy be united in the holy bonds of matrimony 
must be considered as a covert compliment to 
their husbands, as proving the happiness of 
their own married lives. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

But though united in their fortune, still 

Their ways were diverse — ^varying was their will. 

Cbabbb. 

Ella, feeling her existence only in her 
attendance on her sick husband, neither knew 
nor cared for the speculations on her conduct 
or prospects. All the rest of the world might 
be annihilated, if Jaspar found his bread- 
pudding properly flavoured, and ate it with an 
appetite. August had come, and Jaspar longed 
for grouse. He must have grouse. Ella con- 
fided the desire of the sick man to Mr. Clyne, 
and Colonel Ryder good-naturedly wrote to a 
friend in Scotland to send some as soon as 
possible. The carriage of the six brace of 
grouse was enormous, and they had to be 
thrown away as soon as they were unpacked. 

" Poor fellow 1" Ella said to herself, pitying 
him. "How sad it is to see how weakness 
reduces a man to childishness 1" 
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He was irritable mth her all day because he 
was disappointed of his dinner, and scorned 
the roasted fowl with which she tried to con- 
sole him. 

The nurse attempted to persuade her to take 
some air. 

" You are getting quite pale, ma'am." 

But Ella was shy of meeting any of her old 
acquaintances. Perhaps she might see her 
uncle, and he, being angry, might refuse to 
speak to her. All that she had of happiness 
was enclosed within those four walls ; she did 
not care to stir without them. She did not 
think much of their future life ; it seemed 
presumption to look forward to the future 
when Jaspar had been so near death. No 
mother ever nursed a darling child more 
tenderly than did Ella nurse her husband, 
and it must be confessed that 

Tetchy and wayward was his infancy. 

The next longing he had was for champagne. 
Mr. Clyne looked very grave when he heard 
of it, but as Jaspar was rapidly exciting his 
pulse over the contradiction to his wiU, Mr. 
Price was ordered to send up a bottle. It cost 
a guinea, and Jaspar was to be allowed a small 
wine-glassful, but he tasted it only. It was 
very inferior champagne. He must have some 
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of the kind Sir William had given at the fete 
cliampitre. They did not know the address 
of Sir William's wine-merchant, but again 
Colonel Ryder came to the rescue. He drove 
over to Wheal Silver and brought back a 
couple of bottles in his gig, a present from her 
good-natured ladyship, as Sir William was 
still in town. Then, when the doctor had 
given him the permitted quantity and gone 
away, came a contention between the patient 
and his young nurse, he insisting on another 
glass, and she as steadfastly refusing it. Jaspar 
dropped the subject, and ten minutes after 
said that he wished to speak privately to 
Mole. 

Ella left the room, as did the nurse, and 
when Mole came out at the expiration of a 
quarter of an hour, Jaspar's cheeks were 
flushed, his eyes gleaming, his pulse hurried, 
and the bottle of champagne half empty. 

Ella burst into tears, alarmed at his state, 
and grieved beyond measure at the deceit of 
which he had been guilty. It was useless to 
say anything. He was half delirious from 
the unaccustomed stimulus on his weakened 
frame. 

He talked noisy nonsense for a little space, 
and then sank down, murmuring inarticulate 
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sounds of complaint against Ella for not allow- 
ing him to finish the bottle. 

"We shall see, young mistress," said James 
Mole to himself, as he went down-stairs, " who 
is going to govern, you or I." 

When Jaspar awoke it was with a violent 
cough, which brought a clot of blood to his 
lips ; then a thin line of red continued to flow 
over them. Ella, pale, and with a palpitating 
heart, sent to Mr. Clyne for assistance, and 
till he came she steeped cloths in vinegar and 
water to apply to his chest. 

The doctor was very grave, and spoke de- 
cidedly to Jaspar. 

'* You cannot play these pranks with im- 
punity. Reed. You will kill yourself if you 
do. Remember, your imprudence may make 
the blood flow, but not my skill nor that of all 
the faculty of London and Paris could stop 
it. It must stop by itself, if it stops at all." 

Jaspar looked both angry and frightened, 
but he was forbidden to speak, and Ella had 
both her cares and her anxiety redoubled for 
another week. 

" Poor fellow !" said Mr. Clyne. " You see 
he is no man's enemy but his own." 

Ella, however, in Jaspar's wilfulness saw 
only the eccentricities of illness. His nature, 
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she knew, was very different to what it seemed 
in this phase of his life. Confinement to bed 
so long was enough to wear out any man's 
spirits and render him morose sometimes, and 
at other times passionate and fault-finding. 
Ella would have tried to check the expendi- 
ture which seemed to her to be going on so 
recklessly, but she could not contradict a man 
who might break a blood-vessel if he gave 
way to a fit of passion; moreover, in her 
ignorance of what her husband's future in- 
come would be, she was not sure that they 
were spending imprudently. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Wipe away 
Those heavy drops of sorrow, and allay 
The storm which yet goes high, which not deprest. 
Break heart and life, and all before it rest. 

Faithful Shepherdess, 

At length Jaspar's iron constitution rallied 
again. There was no longer the little red 
line on his lips. His cough was gone. He 
sat up in that wonderful dressing-gown of silk 
and cashmere, in which he had received Cap- 
tain Tregellas on the day before the duel. 

"I think," said Mr. Clyne, as he shook 
Ella's hand at the door, "that he is quite well 
enough to be told of his father's death." Ella 
grew very pale. " You are the best person to 
do it," the doctor added, with a natural dis- 
like of saying anything disagreeable. 

"Certainly," assented Ella; "I will tell 
him." 

Her countenance was very wan, and her 

VOL. II. N 
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lips quivered at the thought of the shock she 
was about to inflict on her dear husband. 

" Jaspar," she said, " is your father delicate 
in health?" 

" Strong as a horse, my dear !" replied the 
son, carelessly. 

"Then should you anticipate a long life for 
him?" 

" Want to be Lady Reed, eh, little woman ?" 

" No, Jaspar, I never wanted anything but 
you and your happiness." 

" Well, the guv is not what you can call a 
tender father ; but I don't wish him any harm, 
poor governor ! I've led hun a life with going 
rather too fast; but I don't expect he will 
owe me any grudge, and he must think that 
you are beautiful, Ella. I only hope he may 
come down handsomely when he hears we are 
married. What's done can't be undone. You 
know 'tis no use for him to make a clatter." 

Ella said: "Jaspar, I have bad news for 
you — ^your father isVery ill." And the girl's 
tears rolled down her pale cheeks. 

" 111 ! very ill ! Good God ! I must go to 
him. Poor guv ! Ella, I'm quite well enough 
to go. Order a chaise. We'll go directly. 
Mole and I, and you shall stay at the inn till 
I've told him. Oh ! poor governor I" And his 
feeble strength gave way to tears. 
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Ella put her head on his shoulder and wept 
also. 

" We must go, my dear 1 Ring the bell ; we 
will order post-horses at all the stages before 
we start. Why don't you ring the bell, Ella ?" 
And he strove to raise himself to do it. 

" Sit still, Jaspar. 'Tis of no use. He is 
dead and buried." 

" And you deceived me ! You kept it from 
me !" he cried, throwing her off angrily. 

She was not sorry to see his anger, though 
she was scared by his emotion. Anger takes the 
place of grief in volatile temperaments. She 
knelt at his feet and laid her head on his 
knees. 

" My dear Jaspar, I might have killed you 
had I told you the truth when you were in 
such danger. I acted by Mr. Clyne's orders." 

" I suppose it was right," cried her husband. 
" But oh that accursed duel ! But for that I 
might have been at my poor father's bedside, 
and have nursed him as you have nursed me, 
little woman, only not quite so well. Poor 
governor !" he cried again, and his voice broke 
into sobbing. 

" Jaspar, look ! listen ! If you agitate your- 
self, the wound in your lungs may bleed again, 
and I shall not be able to stop it ; for my sake, 
calm yourself." 

N 2 
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" There must be letters. Ring for Mole to 
bring the letters." 

Mole answered the bell, and then came with 
them. There were very few, for his address 
had been carefully concealed from the trades- 
people in London. There was one from the 
housekeeper, saying that her master had been 
found ii^iibir^d the doctor, for whom 
they had sent, had said it was serious, and that 
Mr. Reed had best be sent for. Then came 
another — Sir Saint- John Reed was no better, 
and the writer begged Mr. Jaspar to come 
soon if he wished to see his father alive. Then 
there was a final one — Sir Saint-John Reed 
had expired on the previous evening. Had 
Sir Jaspar any orders to give about the 
faneral ? 

Jaspar looked at the date. It was past by 
more than three weeks. 

" I wonder what they did. I must get back 
as soon as possible. So, I am Sir Jaspar, and 
you are Lady Reed." And Jaspar pulled Ella's 
face down to his and kissed her. " I hope your 
ladyship is well," he said, smiling. "I wonder 
whether he has left any willj probably not. 
He had no one to leave the estate to but my- 
self. The income ought to be very large, but 
I think the governor borrowed money on the 
estate." 
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<*What kind of house is it?" asked EUa, 
timidly, as if she was ashamed of a very 
natural curiosity about the dwelling from 
which the dead man had so recently been 
carried. 

"A magnificent old place — somewhat dreary 
perhaps. I think all magnificent old places are 
somewhat sombre and sad; but I take it, Ella, 
we shall manage to make it look alive. I shall 
do a good many things the poor governor did 
not do — things required by his station — such 
as subscribing a hundred a-year to the stag- 
hounds, keeping a yacht in the summer, and 
open house at Christmas. In fact, what the 
guv did with his money I cannot imagine. I 
am sure he talked a great deal about the 
necessity of economy, that is, of my stinting 
myself, but I never found that he set me the 
example, all the same." 

Here Jaspar was silent for some time, and 
memory carried him back to the age of five 
years, when his father had spent hours at his 
side on the banks of the Aber, sailing his little 
boat for him, and enjoying his delight when 
it consented to progress as a ship should, and 
did not go lopsided, nor capsize under press of 
sail ; and softened by these recollections, which 
represented Sir Saint-John Reed as a hand- 
some, florid young man, mstead of a stout^ 
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bald, aad angry one, Jaspar finished his 
speech thus : 

"All the same, I wish I had never vexed 
him, poor governor! I suppose it may be 
irritating to have to pay your son's debts, 
when you have a fine crop of unpaid ones 
yourself. Ella, I'll have the best stud of 
hunters in the county, and a charming lady's 
horse for you. Can you ride, dear ?" 

"I never tried, Jaspar; but inspired by 
you, Jaspar, I might do many things I have 
never yet attempted. There are so many 
things I want you to teach me ; Latin and 
Greek." 

Jaspar laughed. 

"I don't like learned ladies, my dear; and 
my classics have grown somewhat mouldy 
since I left Newchester." 

Ella looked rather disconcerted. 

" I wanted to learn Latin," she continued, 
"because so many words in English, French, 
and Italian are derived from it. I did not 
know I had wanted anything absurd. I learnt 
something of French and Italian when I was 
at school, and in both French and Italian 
Lieutenant Swift was always glad to talk to 
me. He picked them up without trouble 
when stationed for three years in the Mediter- 
ranean.^' 
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" I wish with all my heart he had gone to 
the bottom of it, instead of poming home to 
shoot me through the lungs, so near death as 
I have been," he added, with a cold shudder. 
" 'Tis getting dark ; order candles, Ella, and, 
dear, sit down by my bedside, and hold my 
hand whilst I go to sleep. The thought of 
the oak chamber, and that bed where my 
father lay so stiff and cold, makes my flesh 
creep." 

So Ella held his hand tenderly till he was 
soundly sleeping, and then shivering and tired 
lay doAvn on the sofa within sight of him, to 
start up at every rustle of the bed-clothes, lest 
Jaspar should require any aid. 

He was getting strong rapidly, and would 
soon be able to travel. The hotel bill was so 
heavy, that, calling up Mr. Price into the 
bedroom, Jaspar explained that he should be 
unable to settle it before he left Mudborough, 
but that he would do so as soon as the affairs 
of the late Sir Saint- John Reed were settled ; 
in the mean time, he might charge interest on 
his account. Mr. Price was well content tha 
it should be so ; James Mole had enlarged 
so continually on the wealth of his master's 
father, that now Jaspar had succeeded to it 
he had no anxiety about payment, and took 
eagerly to the notion of charging interest, th^ 
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rate of which he was to be the sole judge, as 
Sir Jaspar had made no stipulation. Ella 
saw this omission on her husband's part, but 
when she began to ask what rate of interest 
Mr. Price would consider reasonable, Jaspar 
checked her with a stem look, such as she 
had never seen before, and then said, airily: 

"My dear, women know nothing of busi- 
ness. Mr. Price and I will settle that when 
the proper time comes." 

Ella fancied that the present was the proper 
time, but she dared not contradict her hus- 
band. There was much to learn, she found, 
in life. What filled her with the most un- 
speakable astonishment was Jaspar's anxiety 
about the packing of his top-boots. He had 
purposed to have remained at Mudborough 
till the hunting season, and had brought from 
town with him four pairs of O'Shaughnessy's 
best-fitting hunting-boots. 

"Mole, have you packed my boots?" 

" Yes, Sir Jaspar." 

" Let me see. Why, you confounded jack- 
ass, don't you see that the toes, with the 
friction of travelling, will chafe against the 
tops, in the way you have placed them? 
There, one pair is spoilt already ! I have a 
great mind to say that you shall pay for 
them." 
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EUa looked and saw the slightest possible 
mark on the purity of the creamy tops, but 
it seemed unreasonable to lose one's temper 
about what appeared to her a trifle. Boot- 
tops, however, seemed to engross great part 
of Jaspar s anxiety, for he had them carefully 
unpacked in his presence when he arrived at 
Aberhill, and put them away himself wrapped 
in silver paper. Every one to his own pet 
vanity. Boots were the adornment in which 
he hoped to reap laurels in the hunting-field. 
The poor lieutenant treasured his solitary 
epaulette because he hoped to carry it in some 
post of danger. Percy's had been won by 
gallantry, Jaspar had purchased his by pro- 
mises of payment. After all, he was scarcely 
twenty-three years old, and youths are apt to 
dwell on trifles which are important to them- 
selves in the way of dress. 

Before Ella left Mudborough she wrote a 
note to her uncle, thanking him for all his 
past kindness to her, and entreating his for- 
giveness for having incurred his displeasure. 
She should consider it a favour if he would 
permit her to come for half an hour to his 
house before her departure, that she might 
receive the blessing and good wishes of the 
only blood relative she had in the world. 

To this he sent the following reply, in a 
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bold, decided round hand, on long paper, 
with a due space down the page, as if he were 
writing a memorial to the Board of Ad- 
miralty : 

^' Ella Reed, 

" You came to me because you had no 
other home, and I received you with kindness 
because you were my orphan niece. You 
have chosen your own path, without reference 
to my opinion, my wishes, or my comfort, 
which you interfered with in coming to reside 
with me, and will have destroyed by leaving 
me, now that I have been accustomed to see 
you domesticated in my household. You have 
married the man you chose, not one whom I 
should have chosen. I hear that you will be 
very wealthy, and probably very happy. This 
being the case, you will require no more com- 
munication with your uncle, 

'' Michael Swift." 

There was one person besides to whom Ella 
felt that she owed the expression of her gra- 
titude, and repulsed as she was by her uncle's 
letter, her heart turned with a tender regret 
to the poor lieutenant. To him she wrote as 
follows : 
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" Deab Lieutenant Pierce, 

" In leaving a place where I have been 
indebted to you for much friendship and kind- 
ness, I beg you will accept my grateful thanks. 
I did not tell you how*pleased I was to see my 
locket again, nor how much I appreciate the 
trouble you must have taken to purchase it 
back for me. 

" Accept my sincere wishes for your future 
happiness, and believe me to remain, 

" Your obliged, humble servant, 

" Ella Reed." 

If any young lady of the present day 
decide that this mode of address was formal 
and unnatural, judging by the way in which 
she *' hails men Tom and Jack," when she 
has to write to them, I can only apologise 
for my heroine, who lived when ladies were 
more restrained in their manners, though 
when it came to a crisis they were as ready 
to do imprudent things seventy years since 
as at the current time. 

Percy read with bitterness of heart. She 
had not had a suspicion evidently of his at- 
tachment to her. Had she cared to look she 
must have seen it. She knew not that the 
locket had been round his neck ever since it 
had been given him to dispose of. She had 
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no suspicion how dreadful had been the 
wrench to his heart when he took it off and 
returned it to her, feeling that it would be a 
sin to cherish that token when she was a 
married woman. She must be wiped out of 
his life, he declared. Oh, that he could get 
away from his daily and nightly scenes at 
Mudborough ! He was on duty at the station 
in Parade House, playing cribbage with Cap- 
tain Swift, who, haviQg a shrewd suspicion 
of the cause of his dejection, gave the poor 
lieutenant an increased dose of games of crib- 
bage to banish his chagrin. Cribbage amused 
the captain — ergo, why should it not amuse 
the lieutenant ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The king is dead ! Long live the king ! 

Jaspab took his journey quietly ; he found 
Ella so excellent a nurse and valet that he 
sent Mole on by the mail to get the house in 
readiness for them on their arrival. 

The taking possession by a handsome young 
couple of a fine estate is always the subject of 
local enthusiasm. The tenantry subscribed 
to present the bridegroom and bride with a 
handsomely bound copy of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The old stone gateway was surmounted 
with a flowery arch, on which was formed in 
white flowers, on a ground of green leaves, 
the words, "Welcome home!" The village 
school-children strewed the drive up to the 
house with all the late-blooming flowers they 
could collect. And what neighbouring garden 
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could refuse to supply the small suppliants 
on an occasion so jojrful? And so soon as 
they reached the last boundary of the park 
next the house, some stalwart fellows, rushing 
forward, took out the horses, and dragged Sir 
Jaspar and Lady Reed to their own door. 

Astute Mole had given Jaspar due notice 
by letter, at one of the towns where they 
stopped, of what was intended, that his master 
and mistress might not be unprepared. This 
was fortunate as far as Ella was concerned, as 
she had only a travelling-dress of the simplest 
character, and consequently she had to pur- 
chase one more in accordance with her cha- 
racter as a bride. She wore a white chip hat, 
with a long white feather, which made a bril- 
liant contrast with the opulence of her dark, 
flowing ringlets. Her dress was of rich white 
silk, and over it a muslin cloak trimmed with 
valuable lace. Jaspar was universally ad- 
mired by the women, and Ella by the male 
part of the assembly. The ladies, looking at 
the expression of Ella's face, thought she 
would have her own way, or she would let 
Sir Jaspar know it ; the men, judging of the 
future by the past, said she would have hard 
work if she meant to govern a Reed. 

Not all the novelty of her position, nor 
the fact of her being intensely bored by the 
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hurrahing of the crowd, by the school 
children with their little white caps and 
tippets and baskets of flowers, by the young 
ladies with the Bible, and by the frowsy 
labourers who had taken upon themselves to 
do the work that the horses would have ac- 
complished more satisfactorily, could divert 
the feeling of awe which crept over Ella when 
she came in sight of the grand old place, which 
stood out dark against the setting sun. 

Two nondescript creatures, their names only 
known in heraldry, had for hundreds of years 
reared their grinning heads and battered limbs 
to defend the ancient portal. Lichens, grey, 
yellow, and white, had eaten their way over 
the surface of their stone bodies. Now they 
were sprinkled besides with fugitive blossoms 
— the children having crowned each with a 
garland of china-roses — lichen meaning death 
that clings to all things, the strewn petals 
the pleasure with which we try to hide its 
existence. 

The door swung open on its massive hinges, 

and a troop of servants, in and out of livery, 

came and arranged themselves on each side 

* on the gravel to bid their future master and 

mistress welcome, whilst the band struck up : 

And are ye sure the news is true P 
And are ye sure he's weelP 
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Thus did Jaspar and Ella enter their house 
under the archway, above which, with un- 
accordant gloom, loomed the dark hatch- 
ment, claiming for the departed one thought 
from the present possessors of his heritage. 

Wearied as they were, the bride and bride- 
groom had to ask the young ladies into the 
dining-room to partake of refreshment, when 
the eldest presented the book with a little 
speech which she had rehearsed every day for 
a week, and which Ella had to answer in any 
words which came uppermost, as she had 
received no notice of the impending book, 
and was unprepared. The unstudied way in 
which she expressed her pleasure gave great 
satisfaction to the young ladies, and to the 
papas and mammas who had accompanied 
them to see the performance. 

Then Jaspar, alert and ready-witted, went 
to the window, and addressed the multitude 
with a grace and fluency which brought down 
thunders of applause. 

The men had a cask tapped in the servant's 
hall, which had been brewed when Jaspar was 
an infant. Jaspar partook of a small quantity, 
and with its unusual potency, and the sherry 
he had to imbibe in drinking the health of the 
Bible-bearing young ladies, he declared so soon 
as the house was cleared — at least, the upper 
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regions — ^that he was very tired; his head 
«,ched, and he must go to bed. 

To bed he went, and Ella sat by him till he 
slept, and then — as she was a water-drinker 
she did not share her husband's desire to 
^asp his pillow as something tangible, instead 
of staggering about rooms and passages, and 
striking his shoulders against door-post^she 
took her bed-candle and went into the lighted 
drawing-room. Three magnificent drop-glass 
chandeliers glittered and quivered under their 
load of wax candles. The furniture was old 
fashioned, but the damasks were richer than 
any fabricated at the present day. There was 
a harpischord out of tune, and a harp string- 
less; piles of bound music-books stood in 
shelves by the instruments. There was a 
guitar hung up by a ribbon which had once 
been blue, but from which every tint of the 
original colour had faded. There was a 
ghastly look about all the magnificence, and 
Ella willingly pursued her search over the 
house, thinking that the morning light would 
make objects look more cheerful. She de- 
scended some steps as she left the drawing- 
room, and continued her way along a passage 
lined on each side with uninhabited bedrooms. 
She speculated which had belonged to Sir 
Saint- John Reed, and trusted that it had not 
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been given to Jaspar. The idea that the crea- 
ture she doted on must one day lie stiff and 
stark, and be carried away from the household 
like a substance inspiring horror and loathmg, 
filled her with heaviness. Jaspar sleeping in 
the same bed in which his father had died, 
would have seemed to bring fate nearer to her 
beloved. 

Poor darling! he was still feeble in health — 
that was the reason he had been unable to 
walk steadily, and had gone to bed so tired. 
She hoped he would feel well enough on the 
following day to go over this fine buUding 
with her, and point out its beauties. She 
opened one more room, and felt that that was 
the one. There was the smell of the solder 
which had been used in closing the lead coflSn. 
The window stood open, and the night air 
blew out her candle, leaving her in darkness. 
It was evident that this part of the house 
^had not been lightjed up, being probably un- 
inhabited. Ella was always particularly help- 
less in the dark, but she consoled herself that 
the passage probably had an end, and would 
lead to some outlet, where she might see some 
glimmer of light to direct her way. After 
sundry knocks on the forehead and nose, by 
steering sometimes too much to the right, and 
at others to the left, she saw a door open into 
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a lighted room, and the woman who entered 
left it ajar, so that Ella trod softly over the 
carpeted floor till she reached it. 

" We've got a handsome young missus 
now," said the girl, the one who had entered 
last. "I wonder if she will be particular about 
flowers in our bonnets and silk gowns." 

" That's all you think about, gal. Well, 
I saw her out of the window, and Sir Jaspar 
too, as handsome as waxwork. I remember 
when his mother came home ; and his father 
was just such another as his son — just so 
bright and light-hearted, and pleasant to 
everybody. He kept his face for smiles, and 
his wife had the tears. If ever a woman 
died of heart-break it was Lady Reed ; and if 
this one don't she will have a tough one." 

Ella fek as if she had, like Bluebeard's wife, 
lighted on proofs of murdered women; but 
there was this difference, there could be no 
doubt about the six headless ladies, and Ella 
did not believe a word of the prophecy about 
her husband. 

The conversation between the women went 
off to various ill-doings of the deceased baronet 
with the daughter of his gamekeeper, and as 
it had travelled to a safe distance from her 
ftiture prospects, she entered the room, and 
saying she had lost her way begged to have ' 

o2 
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the candle relighted, and to be conducted 
back to the drawing-room. 

She had declined any dinner, and coflfee 
was now served by a footman m rich livery. 
For one day they had worn their usual dress 
to welcome their new master, on the next 
they would appear in mourning for the old 
one. After she had drank her coffee, she was 
glad to retire to the room where Jaspar's 
breathing gave token of the soundness of his 
sleep. There was the only place where she 
was not alone or in the presence of strangers ; 
and relieved from the dread of occupying Sir 
Saint- John's bed-chambers he crept noiselessly 
to the sofa, lest she should disturb the rest of 
the recent invalid, and wrapping herself in 
her dressing-gown, forgot the fatigues of the 
past day and the old woman's evil prognostics 
for the future. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Better to die beneath the shock 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rocL 

Btkon. 

The poor lieutenant used to go to the 
Ubraiy daily and read the papers, of which he 
was too economical to take in any at his own 
house. The part containing shipping intelli- 
gence was always that which caught his eye. 
He saw appointments made of younger men 
who had seen no service. He felt indignant 
that his patron's intercession for him had not 
been listened to at the Admiralty. 

What Percy Pierce might be, he reasoned. 
Of the intelligence, hard-headedness, and de- 
votion to his profession which distmguished 
Captain Swift, there could not be two opinions. 
It was an insult to his patron that he, his 
faithful follower and his sharer in so many 
aval engagements, should be allowed to waste 
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his life on shore, dck at heart with hope 
deferred, and for other causes for which the 
Lords of the Admiralty could scarcely be held 
responsible. 

Perhaps they were ; for had Percy not been 
left on shore so long, he could not have fallen 
in love with Ella Swift. 

He sat silent with his second father, and, 
strange to say, showed no enthusiasm for 
cribbage. His carelessness to score the right 
numbers at length struck the captain, who 
looked at the young man sadly. 

" Suppose," said he, " that we try piquet ? 
I could soon teach you. It strikes me, my 
dear boy, that you are getting tired of crib- 
bage." 

Poor Percy protested that he enjoyed crib- 
bage more than he possibly could any other 
game. He knew that he could not compel 
his attention to rest on any new rules. 

"I don't think my brain would stand it, 
sir," he protested. " I believe I am too 
old." 

"Too old, sir I What the devil do you 
mean by being too old at three-and-thirty ?f 
You talk confounded nonsense. You are but 
a boy yet." 

Percy tried to smile, but failed utterly, 
thinking of Ella, and how age was compar 9^ 
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tive, and how old he was with respect to her. 
How battered and tanned compared to her 
young blooming husband. Poor Captain Swift 
went to bed very sad that night, and was not 
consoled by the fact that he must in tfU pro- 
babiUty become Admiral Swift, in the course 
of seniority, before the next fortnight was out, 
from accounts he had received. 

The next day, ^s Percy was leaving the 
library, after the usual amount of unsatis- 
factory reading, and thinking that every one 
got into the water but himself, whom there 
was no man to help, a smart footman touched 
his hat and presented a note. Percy recog- 
nised the livery as being that of Sir William 
Alabaster, and expected an invitation to dine, 
probably, as a reward for saving his host's 
life. This it was not^ however. It was only 
a request that Lieutenant Percy Pierce would 
call at Wheal Silver at his early convenience. 

Sir William had on the night of the ball 
said something to the lieutenant about a boat 
which he desired to have built under his own 
directions ; but though the boat was to be his 
own design, he wished Percy to see the draw- 
ings before he committed himself by giving 
the order. He was to have the credit of 
Percy's skill, it seemed to the lieutenant ; but 
as his skill was of no value to himself or to 
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any one else, Percy argued that it was quite- 
at Sir William's disposal. Consequently he- 
resigned himself to the payment of old JennyV 
fare to Wheal Silver and back, and started a* 
soon as possible on his expedition. He was- 
deposited by Jenny at the very place to which 
he had supported Sir William, and whence the 
boatman had dragged out first one and then 
the other. 

Ella then stood leaning towards him, striving^ 
in vain to assist him up the steps with her 
small amount of strength. He tried to turn, 
away from the thought of that too dear heady 
with its flowing curls, as if the memory of it 
was a temptation, of the devil. As he was- 
walking up the ascent, he saw Sir William, 
advancing to meet him, having distinguished 
Jenny's boat and its freight through the spy- 
glass, with which he frequently amused himself 
by watching the distant vessels out at sea. 

^^ Ah !" he cried, with a cheery voice, " this 
was the very spot, was it not ? So they tell 
me. I knew nothing about it till I felt turned 
into one of those grotesque heads one sees at 
the ends of gutters on old buildings, and was- 
pouring water from my mouth as if I were a 
river-god, whose springs are unfailing." 

"I am glad to see you look so well. Sir 
William, after your immersion." 
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"Why, my good fellow, you see I have 
thought it wise to qualify the water I was 
compelled to swallow with wine taken volun- 
tarily, so I have contrived to neutralise any 
mischief." 

Percy saw two figures, a lady and a gentle- 
man, walking away in the woods. The lady 
wore a muslin dress ; the sunshine, which 
gleamed occasionally between the trees, sug- 
gesting glimpses of youth, beauty, and flowing 
white draperies, which used, as he confessed, 
to set the heart of the Great Napoleon in a 
flutter, even when he knew not who the fair 
one might be. 

Percy's heart fluttered not, for he did know 
that the wearer of the summer dress was Miss 
Alabaster, and that Ella was more than a 
hundred miles away. 

^' Ah I I wanted to tell you — I know you 
will sympathise with Lady Alabaster and 
myself — Colonel Ryder has proposed for 
Emily, and the girl has at last accepted him. 
There was a little natural reluctance on her 
part to leave her home and the old folks, 
which was very pretty in her, but she gave 
way to our wishes at last, and now they are 
engaged. Capital fellow is Ryder ; old family, 
good expectations. Income not to be sneezed 
at even now. It is not to be talked about as 
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yet till lie has told his own people, but I could 
not help telling you now. I felt sure you 
would be so glad of it." 

Percy expressed all the indications of plea- 
sure he could manage to get up on a short 
notice. 

"Very droll," said the poor lieutenant to 
himself, " that he should have sent for me to 
tell me that Miss Alabaster was engaged to be 
married. He did not think, did he, that as in 
the story-books, the price of the benefit done 
to the king is the hand of the princess, and 
that he meant to crush any aspiring hopes on 
my part ?" 

These thoughts had brought a wan smile on 
his usually severe face, when Sir "William, with 
his eyes brimming with satisfaction, said : 
" Now I have another bit of news for you." 
"Somebody else going to be married?" 
asked the poor lieutenant. 
"No." 

"Oh, then, 'tis about the boat you were 
going to buUd." 

" Not a hoat^ Lieutenant Pierce — a ship — a 
ship, sir — a beautiful little twenty-four gun 
frigate, called the Water Witch. In a few 
days Captain Percy Pierce will be appointed 
to her, having been promoted to the rank 
of commander." 
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Percy turned deadly pale. 

" You are joking, Sir William," he said, in 
a faint voice. 

" No, my dear sir, 'tis true — perfectly true. 
The fact is, I am a ready-money man. I pay 
down for everything. Now, when you saved^ 
my life, I thought my best way of paying you 
was by giving you a good prospect of losing 
yours in an engagement with some bloody- 
minded French privateer; so I went to the 
Admiralty and asked for your promotion and 
a ship. Was told it could not be done. I 
said very well. I should remember being re- 
fused the first favour I had asked ; that my 
return was safe for the next election, and that 
when ministerial majorities grew small, they 
might be sorry they had not been a little more 
complying. I told them, besides, that I was 
not asking a favour for a land-lubber, but for 
one of the most gallant young fellows in Eng- 
land, who had destroyed more lives than any 
man of his years in the service, and, moreover, 
had just saved mine, which, as far as I am 
concerned, was more to the purpose. So the 
next day I went at them again, and I have a 
promise in writing from the First Lord that 
you shall in a few days receive your official 
notice of promotion, and of your appointment 
to the Water Witch:' 
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Percy scarcely knew whether he was waking 
or dreaming. He could scarcely credit the 
evidence of his ears. 

"Are you sure, Sir William?" 

" Quite sure, my dear sir, don't be an un- 
believing pagan." 

Then the poor lieutenant tried to express 
his gratitude, but failed utterly. He spoke a 
few words, and then broke down, but he 
turned and wrung Sir William's hand till the 
tears came into the poor baronet's eyes at 
feeling his plump fingers enclosed in such an 
iron vice. 

« Yours is a very firm grasp, lieutenant 
said he, trying to smile away the pain, and 
involuntarily shaking his fingers as if they 
had been in contact with a hot poker; "a 
very firm grasp, and it is lucky for me that it 
was so a few nights since. Will you stay and 
take some luncheon? No? Ah, I see, you 
want to go back and tell Captain Swift. Very 
right, too ! I like to see a feeling of gratitude 
in a man." 

And Sir William felt very virtuous at not 
only feeling, but bringing his feelings to such 
good account. 

With renewed expressions of acknowledg- 
ment, Percy took his leave of his new patron, 
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and hurried home to make Captain Swift a 
partaker of his joy. Jenny watched the lieu- 
tenant's face as she rowed, the sad, stern 
expression of which was now Ughted up with 
a quiver of hope. Accustomed to read the 
characters of her fares whilst she went up 
and down the well-known reaches of the 
Mudborough river, which she used to declare 
she could do in her sleep, she saw that some- 
thing had lifted the load from the shoulders 
of the poor lieutenant, and her blue eyes shot 
up, and her wrinkled face expanded into a 
sympathetic grin, which revealed two rows 
of strong white teeth, which Time had not 
knocked out with his scythe. The older 
sailor's delight was unbounded ; so great that 
he did not experience the slightest drawback 
from the feeling that another man had suc- 
ceeded where he had failed. After this, the 
eager watching for the post every morning 
became anxiety, and after ten days had 
elapsed without any news, both sailors began 
to look disquieted. At length a long blue 
letter was seen by the eager eyes of the lieu- 
tenant, as he peered into the room where the 
sorting was going on. It was not permitted 
this little espionage of the lieutenant's, but 
winked at. The post-woman was waiting for 
her basket to be filled. The postmaster, with 
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a bag by his side, was tossing out the largest 
bundles first ; it was from out one of these 
Percy detected the printed letters on the 

comer, " On His Ma " He must not be 

too much elated; there were several naval 
and military gentlemen in Mudborough ; but 
that glimpse had made his heart give a great 
leap against his side, such as a fish gives in 
the water when he sees a tempting bait, and 
darts towards it. 

" Captain Percy Pierce. On His Majesty's 
service. Nothing to pay, sir." 

He did not hear; he did not look. A 
cold chill came over the poor fellow. It 
seemed so like the hope-crushing commu- 
nications he received regularly every quarter 
from one of the junior clerks of the Admi- 
ralty, to say that Lieutenant Percy Pierce's 
application to be placed on active service had 
been duly received, but the First Lord re- 
gretted to state that there was no present need 
of Lieutenant Pierce's services. 

He placed his letter in his pocket, and 
walked out of the little postal chamber trying 
to look as if he cared nothing about its con-^ 
tents, and succeeding to a casual observer, so 
schooled had he been in self-command. It 
was not till he got under the friendly shelter 
of the trees on the Parade that he tore open 
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the wafered sheet, and found all his hopes 
confirmed into certainty. 

His dark blue eyes flashing with triumphant 
pleasure, and the large oblong piece of paper 
in his hand, told the story to Captain Swift, 
who was just sitting down to his breakfast. 
More eggs, and more bacon, and fresh tea 
were ordered. Susan did her best in the 
preparation, for had not the poor lieutenant 
saved Betsy Parks from the consequences of 
her own folly? Susan could never do too 
much for the lieutenant, and Susan was very 
fond of Jack and his dog. 

By the time the breakfast was nearly ended, 
the brow of the captain, though it continued to 
express pleasure, had become more thoughtful. 
Percy looked at his companion with wonder, 
but was far too deeply conscious of the dif- 
ference in rank between them to be guilty of 
the impertinence of asking questions. Some- 
thing of inquiry in his eyes made Captain 
Swift answer^ after a fashion : 

" 'Tis such a devil and all of a thing," said 
the sailor, " the Board of Admiralty being so 
d-d stingy and unjust." 

Some dim notion of what his patron meant 
clouded the brow of the poor lieutenant, but 
he had never thought before of a pinch, the 
stringency of which he had not experienced. 
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" Yes, sir?" Percy asked, inquiringly. 

" I shall have to sell out," he said ; " there's 
no help for it." And in a dreary voice, " The 
Funds are consumedly low !" 

" On what account, sir ? — I mean, to meet 
what emergency ?" 

"Why, you blockhead, don't you see that 
you will require money for painting and beau- 
tifying your ship? At least five hundred 
pounds. The expenses altogether may amount 
to eight hundred. The Admiralty allows four 
hundred, just half, and you will have to 
supply the other four hundred yourself. Then 
the odd hundred you wiU require for new 
uniform and outfit." 

Percy looked very blank. 

"It can't be helped, my good fellow. I 
will let you have the money ; you must pay 
me interest for it, and repay the principal as 
soon as you can. I know you will do this, 
for, you see, the interest of this money in the 
Funds goes to pay the household expenses. If 
I could afford to give you the money, Percy, 
my boy ! you should have it without saying 
another word." 

The lieutenant looked doubtful and dis- 
tressed. 

" What is it ?" inquired the captain. 
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"I was thinking, sir, if a cannon-shot 
carries off my head in an engagement with 
the first privateer I come across, where would 
be the principal and interest of your money ?'* 

" We will not anticipate that ; think only of 
the chance of prize-money and glory. Hang it, 
Pierce, you are a lucky fellow, a commander 
at three-and-thirty ! Why, you will be an 
admiral before you are my age !" 

This deUghtful anticipation brougfit a smile 
to the unbending face of the lieutenant ; but 
the notion of the possible injury he might do 
his patron sank on his spirite, which h^ pre- 
viously been so elated, like a leaden weight. 

" What can you do, sir, if I die before I 
can pay you ?" 

"Dismiss my cook and my boy, and take 
a maid-of-all-work. A man is not bound to 
live, but it is his bounden duty not to go into 
debt, and thus live on his neighbours. Percy, 
I'll go up to Portsmouth with you. I should 
like to go on board the Water Witch. Perhaps 
I can be serviceable to you in detecting the 
land-sharks who come out to prey on every 
young fellow who first takes command of a 
ship." 

Percy expressed his acknowledgments, and 
went home to announce his good fortune to 
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-protegjSj whose joy at going to sea again 
was not marred by having to pay heavily 
for that luxury. Yet he had a feeling of 
pain. He looked at his dog. 

^^ You may take him,'* said the captain. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

'Tis night, and meditation bids us feel 
That we have loved, though love be at an end. 
The heart, lone mourner o'er its baffled zeal. 
Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend. 

Percy sailed for the coast of Spain. Change 
of scene and occupation are the best antidotes 
to an unhappy passion. I will not deny that 
when Percy, no longer the poor lieutenant, 
but Captain Percy Pierce, saw as he walked 
the deck at night the Lizard's lights twinkling 
over the waste of waters, the thought of the 
land of which they were the last indication 
made his heart yearn towards her whom, in 
the busy occupation of the day, he had con- 
trived to forget. A man of a healthy tone of 
mind and right principles will never pine 
long in a hopeless passion for the wife of 
another. 

There was an instinctive feeling in Percy's 
mind, rather than a belief arrived at by any 
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process of reasoning, that Ella had craved 
for a mirage, and turned away from a livings 
spring of love. He unconsciously did him- 
self justice in believing that she had mistaken 
the shadow for the substance, but under cir^ 
cumstances so unfortunate, it seemed to him^ 
that he had done the best that could be 
accomplished for her welfare. She loved 
Jaspar, she did not love Mm. He had na 
complaint to make with regard to her conduct 
with respect to himself. She was too honest 
a woman to be a flirt ; she had never simu- 
lated the slightest preference for him ; he had 
spent every sixpence of his savings in paying 
the expenses of her marriage, and he did not 
grudge the sacrifice for her sake, for though 
he might conquer the yearning of his heart 
towards her, she would be the one enduring 
love of his life — the last, as she had been the 

first. 

Captain Swift returned to Mudborough. He 
fancied that he was a very happy man to have 
got his dear boy off^ to sea again ; he felt no 
misgivings with regard to Percy's conduct^ 
the bitterest feeling that can rack the heart 
of a real or adopting father. The idea that 
he might fall in an attack on an enemy's 
vessel, covered with glory in boarding his 
adversary, presented no image of horror to 
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that worthy man. A fellow could die but 
once, and to fall in the senrice of his country 
was the best thing that could happen to any 
man, especially to a blue-jacket. He only 
wished he had the chance of such a departure 
himself. He thought of his friend Faulkner^ 
who fastened his ship to that of his enemy, 
and fighting all through the night, of which 
the darkness was only broken by the flashes 
of fire-arms, was found dead in a heap of his 
foes on the deck of the conquered vessel. 
Percy would do as gallantly, if he had the 
chance, he knew ; and he knew also that men 
who are not particularly careful of their skins 
contrive to obtain chances that do not occur 
to exceedingly prudent men. There was never 
a truer proverb than that " Fortune favours 
the brave." 

In the mean time he missed his dear boy — 
how dear no one could teU but those who have 
concentrated all the love of their hearts on 
one object, and found their reward in so 
doing. From the hour when the pale widow 
had led her orphan son into the captain's sit- 
ting-room, pity and respect for the fading 
woman had bespoken attachment for the clear- 
ejed boy who clung to her hand. Had Percy 
grown up idle, false, cowardly, and dishonour- 
able, his patron would have given him a 
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cbance or two of retrieving himself; but he 
could not have become so attached to Percy 
as he was now. 

He missed him dreadfully. How he wished 
that he had had a little money to give him 
that he might have married Ella. " Not that 
I suppose the good-for-nothing slut would 
have fancied him, after seeing that cream-faced 
fop, Reed." 

Who should play cribbage with him in the 
evenings, or walk on the Parade in the morn- 
ing ? He thought of Miss Mercy, and started 
back from the idea presented to him like a 
horse from an impracticable fence. 

What should he do with a wife? Play 
cribbage with her in the evening, and walk on 
the Parade in the morning ? Have the com- 
fort of his house destroyed by women's gear 
— ^bandboxes and work-baskets ? That dread- 
ful elder sister always running in and out of 
the house like an objectionable cat ? Having 
to give up his old seat in the strangers' pew, 
where all the half-pay officers congregated? 
It could not be done. Matrimony was bristling 
with disagreeable circumstances. 

To balance these he had a vision of Miss 
Mercy, soft-eyed and plump, with delicate 
soft pink cheeks, though they had lost their 
firmness, with courage undreamed of in one 
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SO sweet, standing up for Ella against a chorus 

of adverse voices, and declaring she would 

have done as much for the man she loved. 

Tis strange that under other circumstances 

Captain Swift would have thought her conduct 

most unfeminine and brazen, but hers had 

been the only voice raised in defence of his 

niece, and he felt grateful for the effort, for 

he could appreciate the reluctance she must 

have felt to the combat before she engaged 

in it. 

« 

His mind reverted to Miss Mercy over and 
over again, and to do battle to the pertinacity 
of his memory he went out every evening to a 
whist-club at the assembly rooms. It was not 
nearly so agreeable as cribbage in his own 
*house, for he liked to have the comforts of 
home, and to avoid a walk which was fre- 
quently a rainy one ; but anything was better 
than the empty chair which used to be filled 
by the poor lieutenant. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

hapless love, which being answered ends. 
And as a little infant cries and bends 
His tender brows, when rolling if his eye 
He hath espied something that glisters nigh 
Which he would have, yet give it him, away 
He throws it straight, and cries afresh to play 
With something else. Such my aflfection set 
On that which I shall loathe when I do get. 

Faithful Shepherdess. 

Jaspar, how are you ? Will you not get 
up ? I do so want you to show me all over 
this beautiful place. I feel like an alien when 
I look at those stately ladies and grim sol- 
diers, not having been introduced to them. 
Do come, Jaspar. Are you not well enough ?" 
she added, seeing no symptoms of moving. 

" I don't think I am well, this morning"—^ 
giving his first sjnoiptoms of activity in a 
stretch and a yawn. 

" Shall I bring your breakfast ? — a cup of 
tea or coffee ?" 

" You bring my breakfast !" said Jaspar, 
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with a good-natured sneer. '^ No ; ring the 
beU for Mole." 

Ella disliked the valet particularly, and was 
leaving the room at one door, after ringing 
the bell, when Mole entered at the other. 

" A bottle of soda-water and a wine-glass- 
ful of brandy in it." 

EJla turned back. 

'^ Oh, Jaspar, pray do not. That is nearly 
a quarter of a tumblerful." 

Jaspar, heavy and sodden with the pre- 
vious night's potation, looked at his wife de- 
fiantly, and nodding to Mole, said, "Bring 
it. Come back, Ella," he added, as she slowly 
turned away. "Pray never let any of the 
(Servants at Aberhill hear you propose to do 
any menial offices — such as bringing up break- 
fast. They would know that you are not a 
lady — I mean they would think " 

"But," said Ella, with quiet dignity, "i 
know that I am gentle in blood and in breed- 
ing ; I KNOW also that your making me Lady 
Reed did not in the least increase my claims 
to be considered a lady. I meant it in all 
kindness, thinking in my inexperience that 
you would prefer taking your food from my 
hands; but as you do not, I shall have less 
trouble, that's all." 

Again she turned away with a firm step but 
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a very heavy heart to walk through the empty 
rooms and contemplate the portraits which 
seemed to look out at her contemptuously 
from their sleepy lids, and guess at the sub- 
jects of the historical pieces. She was wounded 
by Jaspar's sneers, not being aware how much 
his good or evil temper depended on the quan- 
tity of stimulants he imbibed. He knew him- 
self to be sick and cross, and felt that the 
brandy would set him right. BUa, who knew 
nothing of the craving for drink, and had 
never observed its effects on any one in her 
society, fancied that Jaspar did not love her 
as she loved him — and there indeed she was 
perfectly right. 

The idea that romantic girls, ignorant of the 
world, may form of the delight in nursing a 
sick lover to health, and thereby binding him 
to themselves by bonds of steel, is fallacious. 
If no man is a hero to his valet de chambre, 
fitill less is he one to his nurse, and when he 
recovers, the days of his humiliation are bitter 
in remembrance, and he feels inclined to dis- 
like the person who has seen him to such a 
disadvantage. A nurse who has the recovery 
of her patient at heart, moreover, will fre- 
quently have to contradict him, and restrain 
him from doing what might hinder if not 
entirely destroy the chances of his return to 
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health.* Jaspar on his sick-bed had often 
rebelled against the doctor's orders which 
Ella had attempted to carry out, and with 
the small craft of a sick man, and with Mole's 
assistance, he had managed to cheat his nurse, 
and had been consequently much longer on 
his road to health. Those who have passed 
sleepless nights and weary days in heart- 
aching attendance on some one on whose 
slightest words their senses hang with a 
strain of painful attention, will be apt to 
find that they are little valued when their 
patient no longer requires their care. Who 
clings to the crutch which supported him 
when lame, or to the little spouted cup 
through which he was glad to rieceive 
nourishment when he could not raise his 
head from his pillow, or for the water-bed, 
when his bones are again so well covered 
that he could enjoy lying on a couch of 
strewn heather ? 

'Tis best not to put valuable articles to vile 
uses, and when a good nurse can be obtained 
for one guinea per week, ladies young and 
old will be wise, if they wish to retain their 
hold on their male friends, to keep their 
ministrations to sitting with them a few hours 
during the day, and leaving the rough work 
to those most fitted to perform it. 
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Ella went out of her way to remain with 
her lover, and though he had wished for the 
presence of a beautiful young girl at the time, 
he liked not the remembrance of her nursing 
him. Excepting mothers, whose maternal 
feelings make them the very best of all 
nurses, sons receiving their cares as a matter 
of course, and succumbing to their injunc- 
tions from habit and duty, women who care 
for the consideration they are to receive from 
their patients when convalescent, will be wise 
to leave them alone when ill. In truth, no 
man but a son ever cordially forgives a woman 
who has nursed him through an illness. Think 
of that, fair ladies, and keep aloof from your 
lovers when sick ! 

Jaspar felt better after his soda and brandy, 
and rather ashamed of his suUenness to his 
wife, so he got up and dressed, with Mole's 
assistance, and then sent to inquire if Lady 
Reed was ready for breakfast. Ella answered 
that she was, for^ she was glad to be able to 
forget an unkindness — perhaps, like children, 
sick people, or those who had been sick, were 
cross when first awakened. She would take 
care in future to let sleeping lions alone. So 
she looked very lovely and sweet-tempered 
when she went to the breakfast-room, and was 
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quite ready to do justice to a luxurious break- 
fast. 

"You have a good appetite," said her hus- 
band, rather grudging her healthy digestion, 
seeing her help herself to a second piece of 
toast from the rack. 

"Yes," she said, simply; "but you see I 
have not drank a tumblerful of brandy and 
soda, so I am rather hungry — 'tis three hours 
later than my uncle's breakfast hour." 

"My dear, take your breakfast any time 
you please, only don't expect me to get up at 
such unearthly hours." 

" I thought— I hoped " 

"Well, Ella, what is it? You have been 
staring at the picture of my grandmother in 
full dress for five minutes. Do yo^ want a 
set of diamonds ? Those of my mother. Lady 
Reed, are, I believe, at the banker's, so they 
will only have to be re-set." 

" Thank you very much ; I was not think- 
ing of diamonds; only" — and she hesitated 
from a little fear of being laughed at — "I 
was in hopes that you would have family 
prayers, as I've had at my uncle's, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and then we could 
breakfast together afterwards." 

"Family prayers!" cried Jaspar, with a 
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little laugh. " Is the girl dreaming ? Do you 
think I am going to spoil my morning sleep 
to come and read prayers to a set of vulgar 
fellows and dirty wenches. Reading with a 
conventicle whine, and contemplating all the 
time the broad shoulders and thick calves of 
the footman, and the untidy caps and tumbled 
hair of the housemaids and scullions ; they 
would think their master had gone mad." 

"Do you believe there is a God?" asked 
Ella. 

" Certainly." 

"Then do you not think it your duty to 
pray to him ?" 

" Oh, yes ! at proper times and in the right 
place — ^that is at church — where I will go 
sometimes. At any rate, I will send you, and 
pray by deputy. 

" Such a fine old place !" mused Ella. 
" There certainly must be a chapel." 

" Yes, there is one, but it is half tumbled 
down. It has not been used for three genera- 
tions. I don't think even my mother ever 
managed that," he added, laughing. 

" Managed to havQ it repaired, do you 
mean ?" 

" Just so." 

"Till that happy time comes," continued 
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Ella, " I shall, if you please, read prayers in 
the dining-room every morning." 

She only put in "if you please " from a 
motive of civility. Her transient timidity 
was gone, and she was resolved to carry her 
point. 

" It will be an expensive proceeding," said 
Jaspar, dryly. 

" In what way ?" asked Ella. 

"How far do you mean to extend your 
invitation to family prayers ?" 

" To the whole household, of course." 

"I suppose the grooms are not to be 
excluded from the pale of salvation ?" 

" I should invite all — ^indeed, as mistress, I 
should compel all to attend. It is a tacit 
assent to the fact that they owe duty and 
reverence to the Supreme Being." 

" All hypocrisy !" interposed her husband. 

" It may be — so much the worse for them — 
but surely to show the uneducated that their 
superiors reverence holy things, is the way 
most likely to conduce to their doing so. I 
confess I don't see how it is to cost you any- 
thing. 1 suppose there must be some book of 
family prayers in your library." 

" The expense, my dear, would be this. I 
should be compelled to have my dining-room 
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fresh furnished after every morning and even- 
ing pollution, or give up using it. The notion 
of filthy servants resting their elbows on the 
morocco chairs, and the grooms leaving a 
traiUng odour of ammonia from their boots, 
would make me sick, beyond the power of 
brandy and soda to alleviate ; besides, what is 
to be done when we have a dinner-party ?" 

" Very true ; I had not thought of that,'* 
said Ella, meekly. " I will read them every 
morning and evening in the servant's hall." 

Ella said this so decidedly, that Jaspar, 
who was by no means fond of wrangling, gave 
the matter up, and turned to a large packet of 
letters, some of which had been at Aberhill 
for some months. The others had arrived by 
the post that morning. EUa sighed when she 
saw them, and then her husband set them apart 
out of her reach as he read them. She was 
shut out from his past and present life. Was 
she to be anything to him in the future ? 

The confidence refused to her was to be 
given to Mole, she saw, for he said, "Just 
touch the bell as you pass. I want to speak 
to Mole." 

Ella had not intended to leave the room, 
but she could not decline so broad a hint. 
Where should she go? She felt like an up- 
rooted flower; all the little fibres through 
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which she had received sustenance of thought 
and feeling pined vainly for their accustomed 
pabulum. She laughed sadly as she wandered 
away through the magnificent domain, to find 
that she was longing for a few pairs of her 
uncle's socks to mend. Certainly she was not 
at all lady-like in her proclivities. Perhaps 
Jaspar was right when he had hinted she was 
not really a lady. Surely no lady ever would 
pine for a pair of ragged socks as she did. 
Then she thought of the work-basket and 
the poor lieutenant — ^tender, respectful — not 
daring to set the contents of the basket in 
their proper places lest he should offend her. 
The untidiness might be rampant now, and 
no one would care except herself when she 
found her balls of cotton twisted into hopeless 
tangles, and her needles, not arranged in their 
flannel receptacles, strewed over the wicker of 
the basket, and escaping from sight to rust 
quietly in concealed recesses. 

She thought the letter from her uncle 
crabbed, and grieved that the lieutenant had 
not answered her. It put her in mind of the 
locket, and she sought for it in the pocket of 
the dressing-gown she had worn as her bridal 
dress. When she found and took it from the 
receptacle where it had lain unnoticed, she 
saw it was in the same piece of paper in which 
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she had wrapped it when she had asked Percy 
to dispose of it for her. He, poor fool ! had 
treasured the paper which had been hallowed 
by her touch, but in his stem resolve to put 
aside all memories of Jaspar's wife, he had, 
when he took from the locket the black ribbon 
by which it had been suspended round h^ 
neck, replaced it in the old wrapper. He had 
never parted with it, then. He had advanced 
the money which she had asked him to obtain 
for the sale of the locket. At first she flushed 
at the thought that she had impoverished a 
man whose means were limited to supply 
fancied wants. Then she blushed all over a 
deeper tint, for she understood by a sudde^ 
flash of conviction that she had been loved by 
the poor lieutenant. The slightest shred of 
black silk, ravelled from the end of the ribbon 
which hung it round his neck, had caught in 
one of the little circular holes of the gold 
border which surrounded the pearl setting. 

She sat herself down in her dressing-room 
to reconsider the matter. A thousand thoughts 
bringing conviction crowded on her mind, and 
she remembered how unconsciously cruel she 
had been on several occasions to the man who 
had loved her so silently, and served her so 
effectually. She took up the locket and saw 
her own hair, some part cut off in childhood, 
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some in maturity. He had worn it round his 
neck till she had married, and then returned 
it, as being too high principled to wear the 
hair of another man's wife. She saw it all as 
plainly as if it had been printed in large type 
and red letters. The conviction seemed to 
burn into her brain in reproaches for her 
former stupidity and blindness. She took it 
up reverently, and looked about for some safe 
place in which to deposit it. There was a 
rich cabinet faced with mother-of-pearl, and 
full of innumerable tiny recesses and drawers, 
giving the notion that our grea^grandmothers 
had nothing larger than rings and necklaces 
to place in them. She tried the lock, and 
finding it trustworthy, placed the locket in 
one of the pigeon-holes. 

Then she thought of Jaspar, and wanted to 
go back and see if he had finished his talk 
with Mole, but feared to interrupt their inter- 
view. But her scruples were set at rest by 
hearing Jaspar's voice, in a cheery tone, say- 
ing, seemingly to a gamekeeper : 

" To-morrow, between ten and eleven, come 
with the dogs, and I will go out after the 
birds. Mole, see that my shooting-boots are 
properly softened." 

Then came something in a low tone from 
the valet about leather gaiters, and Ella, going 
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towards her husband, passed her hand within 
his arm. 

" Now, dear, come and tell me all about the 
pictures." 

Jaspar looked discomposed. 

" Can't you ring for the housekeeper ? She 
is accustomed to it. This is a show-house, and 
she rattles it all glibly off her tongue far better 
than I could." 

Ella was mortified. She did not feel dis- 
posed to ask for* the housekeeper to show her 
over her husband's house. 

Jaspar did not perceive her change of 
-countenance. He was observing on the fitting 
of his trousers over his boots. 

" I am going out to the stables, and then 
about the paddocks, and shall probably be in 
at luncheon ; but you need not wait for me. 
Of course, dear," he said, with a relenting 
thought, " you won't be dull ; you will have 
so much to look at new to you in the house ; 
^nd, by-the-bye, Evans — ^he is the son of the 
late gamekeeper, old Evans, as we used to call 
him — has a very nice young woman, his 
sister-in-law, whom he can recommend as a 
lady's-maid. You must have a lady's-maid, 
Ella," he added, seeing a refusal rising to her 
lips ; " and if you like the appearance of the 
woman, you had better engage her." 
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Ella said "Very well," and turned away. 

To have a lady's-maid at all was disagree- 
able to her, but to have one forced on her by 
the gamekeeper was more than she would 
submit to. When she took one into her service 
it should be by her own selection. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

waly, waly ! gin love be bonnie 

A little time when it is new ; 
But wlien ^tis auld it waxeth cald. 

And fades awa like morning dew. 

Old Ballad. 

When Mole answered the summons of his 
master, Sir Jaspar had got through part of his 
pile of letters ; but those which he had read 
had given him ample subject for thought and 
worry. There were claims for the payment 
of long-standing debts ; bills from college for 
banquets of which Jaspar had partaken on the 
invitation of friends as careless as himself, who, 
when pressed to pay, would answer that Sir 
Jaspar Reed was responsible, and Jaspar's 
brain had been too muddled at the time 
specified to be able to remember whether he 
had taken on himself or not the responsibility. 
But it was not the distant waves that loomed in 
the horizon ; it was those which threatened to 
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break over the prow of his vessel. He had 
now only the fifty pounds left of the hundred 
which he had borrowed from Colonel Ryder. 
Of course he should pay him some day. The 
colonel would not press for payment. He was 
in no hurry. But when he had paid the 
expenses of his posting to AberhiU, he had 
only a guinea and a few shillings left. 

"Mole," he said, ''you know you owe me 
that fifty pounds I paid back to the girl for 
you?" 

" Certainly, sir," replied the valet, respect- 
fully ; " but when you look over my petty- 
cash account you will see that the balance is 
in my favour." 

Jaspar never could endure these petty-cash 
accounts, which were anything but petty in 
their amount. He could not easily read a 
handwriting purposely made difficult, if not 
illegible. The ink, too, was of the sickliest 
tint; the sum-total frightful. He hated the 
sight of that pale foolscap paper, and put off 
paying the accounts till Mole refused to leave 
the room till he had a cheque from his master. 
His master I — rather his slave I Careless 
and lighted-hearted as he was, this young man 
was afraid of his dark-browed valet. 

" Well, I must have money somehow. The 
lawyer comes to-morrow. I shall find out 
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what ready money Sir Saint- John left in the 
bank. But what brought that forward sluty 
Dolly Patch, back here? I saw her black 
eyes and her row of white teeth grinning when 
I spoke to the people last evening. Why on 
earth does she turn up again? Such a 
trumpery card I" he added, with irritability. 
" And here she has had the assurance to write 
to me, I see. I have not opened her letter. I 
suppose 'tis money, money, money. Every 
one seems determined to fleece me." 

James Mole had a sinister smile on his 
downcast face while Jaspar spoke. 

" She spoke to me. Sir Jaspar, and said that 
she could not keep away ; she longed to see 
your handsome face again. She has got the 
child at Evans', but they don't know that 'tis 
hers. She says 'tis a child she has taken in to 
nurse. She spoke to me about being taken as 
her ladyship's personal attendant. Of course 
'tis not for me to say anything, Sir Jaspar^ 
but, you see, it would keep her tongue quiet 
if she was in a good place ; and being in the 
village, her stories might make mischief be- 
tween your lady and you. Sir Jaspar." 

" Confound her impudence !" said the young 
husband. But it seemed there was most 
chance of quiet in granting the request. That 
Ella would make any objection he did not in 
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the least anticipate. From the facility he had 
found in deceiving his wife when he was re- 
covering from his wound, he began to enter- 
tain great contempt for her intellect. " A girl 
with more nous^^^ he said, " would not be so 
easily bamboozled." 

The truth having been that Ella, having 
lived with those who had nothing to hide, 
suspected no concealed stratagem. 

When Ella had turned away from Jaspar, 
she thought she would examine all the trea- 
sures of art alone, as Jaspar did not care to 
show them to her. But before she began her 
survey, the footman came with a message from 
the housekeeper, to inquire where she could 
wait upon her ladyship to take her orders 
about dinner. The footman, a good-natured 
youth, country-bred, ventured to say : 

" Perhaps your ladyship has not seen the 
late Lady Reed's little sitting-room? Her 
ladyship generally sat there and gave her 
orders in the morning." 

" Show it to me," said Ella. 

The footman preceded her to a small room, 
furnished with regard to comfort as well as 
elegance. The walls were hung with small 
pictures and miniatures, and outside the 
heavily -buttressed windows the Virginian 
creeper tossed its small tendrils and spread 
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its wealth of green leaves. There was a 
damask sofa and a richly inlaid workbox, 
which had belonged to Jaspar's mother. Ella 
opened it, and was touched by the indications 
of past occupation ; a needle, with thread in 
it, had its point only stuck into the kersey- 
mere folds of the needle-case, but was rusted 
into stability; the thimble stood in one of 
the divisions, and probably had remained 
unmoved since Lady Reed had taken it from 
her finger ; inside was a miniature set as a 
locket. Ella took it up, and 

A gush of joj came o'er her heart. 
And she blessed it unawares. 

It was a likeness of Jaspar when he was 
about two years old, with that kind of beauty 
which mothers and nurses call angelic, golden- 
haired, blue-eyed, and with an expression of 
high health, and consequent sweet temper. 
Every little feeling of mortification and anger 
against Jaspar faded from her mind at the 
sight of that loyely portrait ; she felt as if she 
combined in her own person the love of a 
mother for the infant and the love of the 
wife for her husband ; she longed to throw 
her arms around Jaspar's neck and say, 
" Dear, I do love you so tenderly !" She was 
the creature of impulse, and she felt that 
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when lie returned next she would greet him 
with affectionate caresses and winning smiles. 
Why ? Because she had seen the miniature 
of Jaspar when he was a pretty, innocent 
child. 

She was looking at it still, with a beautiful 
smile on her lips, and her dark blue eyes glis- 
tening with pleasant tears, when the house- 
keeper, sent by the young footman, came 
curtsying to the door. . 

" Oh, Mrs. " began Ella, and stopped. 

" Duflf is my name, my lady," she answered. 
And she thought she had never seen a lovelier 
young lady than her mistress. 

" You wished to know about dinner, Mrs. 
Duflf," said the young matron, somewhat 
puzzled. " Pray, what may you have in the 
house ?" 

This she asked to gain time. 

''Two brace of birds, gravy and mock- 
turtle soup, a leg of mutton. Fish we cannot 
get, unless it be fresh-water fish, except from 
London." 

" Some gravy soup, the leg of mutton, and 
a brace of birds," said Ella, steadily. 

"Any sweets, your ladyship ?" 

" No," replied the young wife ; " Sir Jaspar 
never eats them." 

The housekeeper noticed a little sadness in 
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made him take a reed for his emblem. Others 
declared that being pursued by pagans, who 
attempted to murder him, he hid in the reeds 
on the banks of the river imtil the tyranny- 
was overpast. 

" Your ladyship will like a catalogue, and 
look over them at your leisure ?" 

Ella said she should, and then in the reflux 
of her feelings of tenderness towards Jaspar, 
she accudng'lez^lf of absurf pride in're: 
jecting the gamekeeper's recommendation ot 
his sister-in-law, determined to consult her 
new acquaintance. 

" Oh, Mrs. Duff, there is a yoimg woman 
who has offered to be my lady's-maid. Evans, 
the gamekeeper, recommended her to Sir 
Jaspar — ^his sister-in-law, I think Sir Jaspar 
said — do you know anj^thing about her ? Is 
she a well-behaved young woman, and likely 
to work well with her needle ?" 

Mrs. Duff coloured deeply. 

" She wanted to be housemaid here, my 
lady, in Sir Saint- John's time, but I told Sir 
Saint- John I must give up my place, which I 
should be loth to do, if such an one as Dolly 
Patch came to live in the house. Your lady- 
ship cannot take her." 

" Oh dear 1" cried Ella ; " poor Sir Jaspar 
can't know anything about her ; he is so 
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good-natured, you see, Mrs. Duff, they must 
have imposed upon him." 

Mrs. Duff said, guardedly, that Sir Jaspar 
was very good-natured, and no doubt he was 
often imposed on. She did not say what she 
knew, that in this instance he had reason to 
know Dolly's character— or rather her want 
of it— quite well. 

" Please, my lady," said the footman, " there 
is a young woman called after the place of 
lady's-maid." 

" Mrs. Duff," said Ella, '' be kind enough to 
see this woman, and tell her that she will not 
suit me." 

Mrs. Duff hesitated, and looked at the 
footman. 

" Go away now, and I wUl ring and give 
you the answer presently," said the mistress. 

" My lady, if 1 give her your answer, she 
will think I have prejudiced you against her. 
If your ladyship would not mind teUing her 
yourself that she would not suit." 

" Certa,inly," said the yoimg mistress, and 
ringing the bell she told the footman to send 
the young woman up. 

She came presently, with an assured ex- 
pression, for she thought herself certain of 
the place of lady's-maid, and that she should 
awe her young mistress into submission, 
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backed Jup by the influence of Sir Jaspar and 
Mr. Mole. She was a bright brunette, with a 
turn-up nose, very saucy black eyes, and a 
pretty figure. She bobbed a curtsy to Ella, 
and then looked up with a fixed stare, which 
took in every article of dress and every fea- 
ture of the lady's face. 

" How long did you live in your last 
place ?" 

" Ten months, my lady," said the woman. 

" In what situation ?" 

" I was lady's-maid, ma'am." 

" Why did you leave your mistress?" 

" If you please, ma'am, my mistress was 
confined, and the baby took to me so much, 
and I was that fond of it, that when it was 
took delicate after weaning, she paid me to 
bring it down into the country for change of 
air, but 'tis to go back now." 

"Then why don't you go back with the 
infant?" 

" If you please, my lady, my relations live 
down here, and 1 should like to be lady's-maid 
at Aberhill best." 

" Can you have a good character ?" 

" The best of characters," said Dolly Patch. 

" I will let you know to-morrow whether I 
shall write for your character or not." 

Ella was puzzled what to say to the girL 
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The story was not an improbable one, and if 
true, what reason could she give for not taking 
her without compromising the housekeeper? 
She grew flushed and worried by these 
thoughts, and putting a scarf over her head, 
she went out into a flower-garden, which, 
with high yew hedges, carefully clipped, 
bounded one side of the park, intervening be^ 
tween the ornamental grounds and the back 
way to the stables. 

Walking up and down under some trees 
outside the garden, Ella saw a girl of about 
twelve or fourteen years carrying a fine child 
about a year old. Just as Ella leaned over 
the little gate, the boy struggled out of the 
arms of the girl, and ran along the palings to 
pluck a china-rose that had strayed through 
them. He tossed off his little straw hat, and 
Ella saw with a heart that sickened at the con- 
viction that he might have sat for the minia- 
ture of Jaspar when he was that age. There 
were the laughing blue eyes, the golden hair, 
the rounded limbs, all in that bloom of beauty 
which makes Art's best efforts seem like a hand 
feeling in the dark to make an imitation of 
Nature. She turned away concealed amongst 
the shrubs, and presently heard the baby voice 
cry, "Mam, mam." He had quickened the 
movement of his little plump feet to a run on 
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distinguishing the young woman at a distance, 

hands against the gravel of the path. A roar, 
which testified to the strength of his lungs 
and the intensity of his pain, brought DoUy 
Patch flying towards him. 

" Go home, Polly I" she gasped to the little 
girl. " Go over the gate on your way out of 
the park into the orchard-ground, and fill 
your lap with apples. Oh, my babe! my 
own little Jaspiel" moaned Dolly over the 
sobbing child. 

And by the noise of sucking that ensued, 
Ella perceived that the mother had consoled 
the boy with " those dainties made to still an 
infant's cries," and which have made the 
maternal attraction ever since the little Greek 
suckling tottered on the edge of the cliff. 

EUa sat down on a seat within sight of a 
fountain which was dashing its diamond drops 
against the blue sky. The first tints of autumn 
showed yellow and warm in the sunshine ; all 
natured seemed beautiful, but Ella was con- 
scious of nothing but of Jaspar's turpitude. 

A young lady of the present day, in our 
advanced ideas of education, would have 
looked leniently on the offence of the baby's 
illegal existence, but even one of the fastest of 
Britain's daughters would have resented the 
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insult of putting the left-handed wife in contact 
with the one who was lawful, though such 
conduct had royal sanction. In fact, though 
it was a line of conduct which from the time 
of Charles the Second might be said to have 
become strictly regal, with one exception, with 
Ella's strict notions of morality the crime 
seemed heinous. It seemed to her that she 
had been loving and caressing a creature pol- 
luted by filth, and loathed herself for the 
contact. She now for the first time fully 
understood Mrs. Duff's speech : " You cannot 
take her, my lady." 

. Ella's heart, warm and impulsive as it was, 
shut herself up from Jaspar as the shepherd's 
weather-glass closes when the sun is clouded. 
She tiieant to say nothing on the subject. 
Passion and tears could not alter the facts; 
but from the moment that the conviction of 
his turpitude flashed on her she had ceased to 
respect him, and though love lingered, it was 
like the flicker of a torch carried into a vault 
filled with impure air, which any slight cir- 
cumstance might extinguish. 

This waa to be a convenient arrangement 
for him and for Dolly Patch. The master was 
to have his wife and his paramour under the 
same roof. She bowed her head on her arm 
and burst into a storm of sobs and tears. She 
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wept without restraint, and without comfort. 
He, mentioned in Scripture as having sold all 
his possessions to obtain a pearl of great price^ 
had he found the pearl unreal, might have 
suffered similar agony. She was the mistress 
of this magnificent place. She was not eighteen,, 
beautiful, and healthful, and loving, and till 
the last two hours she had believed herself to 
be loved. The destruction of this illusion had 
nullified for the present all enjoyment in the 
blessings which still surrounded her. 

Strange to say, she felt nothing but pity for 
Dolly Patch. She had heard the cries of the 
boy and the murmured caresses of his mother : 
" Oh, my Jaspie 1 my Jaspie 1" and EUaV 
womanly tenderness made tears come into her 
eyes at the sound.- This young man, her 
husband, who was no man's enemy but his 
own, as Mr. Clyne had constantly compli- 
mented her by assuring her during Jaspar's- 
illness, had inflicted, in her primitive notions, 
the greatest possible injury on an innocent 
girl and on his offspring, who must be branded 
with the disgrace of illegitimacy. 

Truly, her meditations were bitter, and the 
words of the poor lieutenant, entreating her to 
return home before she was further compro- 
mised, because otherwise she would be com- 
pelled for her character's sake to marry Jaspar, 
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returned to her mind with the weight of an 
unregarded warning. To marry Jaspar, to 
have the privilege of being his slave to the end 
of her days, had then seemed the thing, above 
all others, to be desired ; and now she would 
give much to be Miss Ella Swift again, sitting 
in her uncle's little parlour re-mending his 
often-mended socks. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

You promised me your constancy. 

You plighted me your vow. 
With looks of deeper tenderness 

Thau I dare think of now^ 

But snow upon the surging sea. 

Or dew upon the flower. 
Melts not so fast, fades not so soon, 
■ As dies love's little hour. 

Jaspae had had luncheon brought out to 
him, and sat down under a hedge to enjoy it. 
Somehow, he was not so strong in walking as 
he had been before his illness. Ella was so 
absurd. She was always interfering to stop 
his taking things that would help him to re- 
gain his strength. He should shoot better 
after luncheon, no doubt. He preferred taking 
his sherry with Evans the keeper, and with 
his pointers, to taking it in his own dining- 
room, " with Ella's eyes glaring on me as if 
she grudged every drop of wine I swallowed." 
Evans, who shared the sherry, and added 
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thereunto bread-and-cheese, assured him that 
a meal taken in the open air was far more 
healthful than in a warm carpeted room. So 
he drank rather more than he should have 
done, and did not find that he could point the 
barrel of his gun a bit straighter than he did 
before luncheon ; his aim was rather worse. 

Evans had, however, made a good bag, and 
after sauntering along the hedgerows a little 
time longer, Jaspar began to think he should 
do better in the hunting-fields in the winter, 
and that it was quite time to think of seeing 
about some horses for that purpose, the 
governor having possessed nothing worthy of 
the honour of carrying his son. Jaspar was 
out of temper, being mortified that ^ the best 
Joe Manton money could procure had not suc- 
ceeded in bringing down the birds. He could 
not think it was the fault of the gun, though 
he would willingly have set down his failure 
to that score ; for Evans, taking it into his 
hands, brought down every bird that rose. He 
sent the gamekeeper away with the dogs, and 
walked slowly towards the house through the 
shadiest path, for the sun was yet incon- 
veniently hot. Part of his way led through a 
lane, with high hedges and over-arching trees. 
The sunshine poured through the branches, 
giving alternate light and checkered shadows. 
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In calm moments Ella would have revelled 
in the beauty of the scene, but Jaspar was 
never touched by the influences of nature. 
One thing did interest him. It was a young 
woman advancing through the partially 
shadowed path, with her lilac gown, white 
apron, and a pink kerchief round her neck, 
with a beautiful boy in her arms. Had Jaspar 
had any doubt of her identity with Dolly 
Patch, the gleam of white teeth would have 
made the matter clear. He, being out of 
temper, did not respond to the smile ; so, 
when she came close, she addressed him with 
the old salutation : 

" Well, squire, have you nothing to say to 
me after being away so long? Won't you 
give your boy a kiss ? Kiss daddy, Jaspie I" 

And when the wondering child pursed up 
its rosebud mouth to obey, Jaspar pushed him 
aside roughly, crying : 

" Take the infernal brat out of my way, or 
I may hurt it. I hate children !" 

" Your own flesh and blood. Sir Jaspar 1" 

" How do I know that ?" said the father, in 
a surly tone. 

*' Just look in the glass and see if I wasn't 
true to you." 

" Well," said Jaspar, somewhat softened — 
for the man who is no man's enemy but his 
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own is generally intensely full of self-love- 



"what of that? You've all you want, I 
should think. Mole pays you your allowance, 
I suppose ? He is a big scoundrel if he does 
not, for he always charges me for it — some- 
times twice over, I fancy." 

" That could not be. Sir Jaspar, if you 
paid me yourself, you see. I want to be 
where I can see your dear face every day, to 
live in the house with you. Sir Jaspar." 

" But what about the child?" 

"Evans would keep it, and I could see it 
every day." 

Jaspar was silent. They walked side by 
side towards the house. 

"I have just been up there," she said, 
indicating Aberhill. 

"WeU?" 

" I saw your new wife. Sir Jaspar. I can't 
see that she is a bit better to look at than me ; 
tall and straight enough, but as haughty as 
the Old One. She looked at me as if she 
would look me through and through. But 
I gave her as good as she brought, and told 
her lies enough to have made those long curls 
of hers stand on end if she had found me 
out." 

" Did she say she would take you into her 
service ?" 
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" She said she would let me know," Dolly 
replied. 

Jaspar said nothing, but thought the ans w^ei- 
unsatisfactory. He looked at Dolly to see if 
he could guess what effect her countenance 
would produce in the mind of Ella, and woB 
compelled to confess that there was a bold 
look in Dolly's eyes which was not neutralised 
but rather intensified by the turned-up nose. 

" We shall see what Lady Reed says," said 
the husband. 

"Lady Reed indeed 1" said DoUy; "if 
gentlemen kept their words to poor girls, I 
should be in her place now, hiring women 
to wait on me instead of begging and pray- 
ing for the honour of living in the great 
house." 

" I never promised to marry you, my dear," 
said Jaspar, lightly. 

" You did, you did. Sir Jaspar ! you know 
you did, on those summer nights when you 
used to come down after dinner, when Sir 
Saint-John went to sleep, and we walked 
together in the woods. That was when you 
came from college in the long vacation three 
years ago." 

"Three years ago I was not twenty-one, 
Dolly, so the promise went for nothing." 

" But such promises always go for nothing 
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to girls who are fools enough to beUeve 
them." 

1 

"But they never do believe them. You 
can't say in your heart that you ever expected 
me to marry you?" 

"Well, if I didn't think you would do 
quite that, I did think you would have taken 
a beautiful house for me in London town, and 
I should have had a carriage of my own, and 
gone to the theaters and operasj and drove in 
the Park, and had fine silks, and satins, and 
velvets, and linen, and laces like great ladies, 
but I had only the grief, and the shame, and 
the pain of having a child. Don't puU so, 
Jaspie. He drags my arms oflf. Couldn't 
you carry him a bit. Sir Jaspar? He is as 
like you as a little pea is like a great pea." 

Jaspar looked at the boy askance, and his 
face relaxed into a smile. 

"No ; women are meant for beasts of bur- 
den. You are accustomed to the weight, I 
am not." 

" Give the boy a kiss. Sir Jaspar, if you 
won't give him anything else." 

" I didn't say 1 would not give him any- 
thing. There's a guinea for the boy ; spend 
it on him, and not on gewgaws for yourself. 
And now, Mrs. Dolly, turn back, or my lady 
may see us from some of the windows." 
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Dolly withdrew judiciously, and Jaspar en- 
tered the house, and going to his dressing-room, 
reposed after the toils of not hitting his game, 
in his luxurious dressing-gown, on a comfort- 
ably padded sofa. He remembered that he 
had not ordered dinner, and supposed that 
Ella had done so. He was not sorry for this. 
It took off the edge of appetite when he had 
to consider beforehand what the repast was 
to be composed of. 

" Besides," he used to say, " it gives one 
such a legitimate cause of grumbling at one's 
wife if the dinner is not quite to one's taste." 

This was frequently the case with Jaspar, 
whose early indulgence in drinking had so 
wrought both on his stomach and liver that his 
nausea was frequent, and made him dissatisfied 
with food which to another would have seemed 
delicious. 

The husband weary, the wife miserable I 
What a satire on the fulfilment of human 
wishes I They had been married for ten 
weeks. Jaspar had come into the possession 
of a fine estate, which, in the hands [of an 
energetic man, might have cleared itself of 
encumbrances in the course of a few years, but 
Jaspar's stomach was disordered, and Ella's 
love and pride had been outraged. She could 
not with any patience think of Jaspar's attempt 
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to place his mistress in attendance on her. She 
had had her illusions as to her husband's 
principles rudely dissipated; but she had 
much strength of character, and had no idea 
of being a Griselda. She had no powerful or 
titled relatives to give her any adventitious 
claim to respect, but she was determined to 
fence her situation with all the barriers of self- 
appreciation. 

She bathed her eyes repeatedly to dispel 
the redness of the lids, and when the gong 
sounded the dinner-hour she went down, 
neatly dressed, to partake of the dinner she 
had ordered, and to meet the husband who 
had tried to impose upon her. As she had 
no intention of reproaching him, she suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a tranquil exterior ; if 
she were to hold her own she must do so 
by calm determination and equable temper. 
Should she once give way to the storm of 
passion which surged up in her heart, she 
should end by putting herself in the wrong, 
and by having to apologise. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Gnaw the bone that has fallen to thy lot. 

Hebrew Proverb, 

Jaspar began by calling for sherry, and 
swallowing two full glasses of that wine, to 
give himself Ume^ he said, and to aid his 
digestion. He was in better temper when he 
felt the kindly warmth it diffused over his 
frame, and whilst helping the soup he in- 
quired of EUa how she had managed to amuse 
herself during his absence. She replied that 
there was so much to see that she had felt no 
vacuum in her time. 

"Had Jaspar had good sport?" she in- 
quired, in turn. 

" Yes, pretty well ; twenty-two brace," he 
said, giving himself credit, as many gentlemen 
do, for the birds brought down by the game- 
keeper. Jaspar had shot only a leash. 
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There was a pause ; and then Jaspar, for- 
tified by a glass of strong ale, said : 
" Have you seen any one to-day ?" 
Ella knew what he meant, but she said : 
"Do you mean have any ladies and gen- 
tlemen called ? No, they have not ; 'tis early 
times yet, you know. I have no doubt the 
county families will call on your wife, Jaspar, 
as they used on your mother, who was, I un- 
derstand, very popular in the neighbourhood. 
She must have been a remarkably beautiful 
woman." 

" Yes," admitted her son, " I have heard so." 
" You much resemble what your father was 
at your age, judging from the oil-painting of 
Sir Saint-John Reed." 

" Yes, I believe I am my own father's son 
in many respects," Jaspar replied. And he 
wondered if Ella had heard the story of the 
pretty haymaker. " Did Mrs. DuiF show you 
all the pictures?" 

"No, she gave me a catalogue, which I 
much preferred." So did Jaspar; for the cata- 
logue told no tales of scandal, to prepare Ella 
by intelligence of his father's faithlessness to 
look out for his own. 

The dinner went on prosperously. Jaspar 
wished to keep Ella in a good temper, and 
blinded by his own desire he did not see 
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behind the immovable mask into which she 
had converted her face. Only one slight dr- 
comstance jarred on him. She called him Sir 
Jaspar instead of Jaspar simply, as she had 
used ; but he persuaded himself that it was to 
treat him with due respect before the servants. 

Mole, who waited, speculated as to what 
this sweetness might portend. Evidently his 
lady had no suspicion of the relations which 
had existed between Dolly Patch and his 
master. Sir Jaspar was drinking even more 
than usual when Mole was compelled to leave 
the room with the other servants, his curiosity 
as to Dolly's chance of success unsatisfied. 

The purple grapes, the tawny apricots, and 
scarlet peaches, nestled half hid in leaves on 
the old mahogany table, which repeated every 
graceful object in richer reflections. Ella was 
glad to cool her fevered mouth with some 
grapes, whilst her husband pressed her to take 
wine. 

"I really wish you would give up those 
absurd habits, Ella, and live more like other 
folks, and like my wife." 

"I am sure you mean kindly, Sir Jaspar, 
but I am in perfect health at present, and I 
have no desire to suflfer headache from a 
stimulant to which I am unaccustomed. How- 
ever, not to show obstinacy, I will consent to 
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drink wine habitually, if you on your part 
will consent to give it up entirely. This is a 
very loving proposition on my part, because it 
would, if carried out, probably shorten my 
life, and as certainly prolong yours." 

Jaspar had a full glass of port wine at his 
lips as she said this, and he hesitated before he 
drank it. He was startled by the vividness of 
the truth she put before him, but the effect 
was transient. 

He tossed it off, and said : " Of course what 
you say is nonsense. Good wine can never 
hurt any one. However, go your own way, 
I shall not try to coerce you." 

"Thank you," said Ella. "Then I shaU 
remain a walier-drinker." 

As Jaspar thought she was really grateful 
that he did not use his marital authority in 
making her swallow good wine, which would 
be utterly thrown away on a person so taste- 
less, he fancied he might touch on the other 
subject without creating suspicion. 

" Ah ! by the way, Ella, did Evans' sister-in- 
law, that young woman whom I mentioned to 
you, call to offer herself to you as lady's-maid, 
this morning? Evans said she meant to do so." 

" Yes, she came," said Ella, very deUberately 
peeling a peach with her silver knife and fork, 
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88 if her attention was entirely occupied there- 
by. 

"And you engaged her, I- suppose?" said 
Jaspar, with a satisfied air, as if the matter 
was happily settled. 

" No, I did not," replied Ella, in a clear, 
silvery voice, suppressing a slight yawn. 

" Indeed, madam ! and may I ask what 
fault you had to find with her ?" 

" I found no fault with her, because I have 
not engaged her." 

" Then if there was no fault to be found, 
why did you not oblige me by taking a young 
woman recommended to me by a faithful 
servant ?" 

" Meaning Evans or Mole ?" inquired Ella. 

" Both," replied her husband, becoming 
puzzled, and forgetting whether he had 
mentioned the valet's name or the game- 
keeper's, as sponsor for Dolly's character. 

" I shall not engage her," said Ella, in the 
same deliberate manner. 

"And why not?" asked Jaspar, flushing 
with anger. 

" Because she calls herself a maiden, and I 
believe fjpom her appearance that she is a 
mother; because I detected her in innumer- 
able falsehoods ; and, once for all, such is the 
cruel caprice of my nature, that of course 
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without any assured reason, my dislike to that 
woman is so inveterate, that if she be brought 
into this house in any capacity, I shall leave it 
at once, and for the rest of my life," 

" I don't know what you mean," said her 
husband, turning white and choking over 
another glass of port wine. 

" Just what I have said. Sir Jaspar," quietly^ 
responded Ella ; " and now we will dismiss the 
subject, to which I shall not again recur. I 
am going to the drawing-room. Perhaps you 
will come up when I ring the bell for coffee." 
And she left the room. 

The wine made terrible confusion in Jaspar's 
head. He could not tell what or whom to 
suspect as the author of the information which 
Ella had evidently received. Then his fears 
reverted to the lane through the grounds, 
where he had walked with Dolly Patch. He 
had heard from Mole that her ladyship had 
gone out when he returned from shooting, 
and he thought it not improbable that walk- 
ing in the path on the inside of the hedge, she 
had heard the conversation between Dolly and 
himself in the lane. A schoolboy detected 
with his clenched hand in a jar of sweets by 
the schoolmistress, could not hang his head 
in a more shamefaced manner than did Sir 
Jaspar, when rated by his young wife. To 
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set her at defiance was by no means his inten- 
tion. Now he was found out, he saw the act 
in the same light in which it would be 
regarded by other men. 

"Hang it!" he said to himself. "I have 
just had a bullet through my lungs by that 
fire-eater Pierce, and shall have the old uncle 
and his Ralph both at me, if they hear of it. 
I hope Ella will hold her tongue. She says she 
would go — ^make a devil of a flare up ! and she 
would too ; she is so very quiet about it. If 
she had cried and gone into hysterics, I might 
have had a chance, but she is so d — d self- 
possessed, that she has gone off with flying 
colours. Well, it will be a desperate grief to 
poor Dolly. But I'll make it up to her. 
Plenty of money now — ^send her to Lon ^" 

Here Jaspar's chin dropped on his breast, 
•and Mole came and carried him to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

It was that state of perfect misery, the dire necessity of loving* 
without limit one whom the heart pronounces to be unworthy 
of that love. 

Ella had not perceived, being much self- 
occupied, the extent of Jaspar's intoxica- 
tion. She walked deliberately with outward 
calmness, but with a heart that beat wildly 
against her dress, into the lonely drawing- 
room. There were the wax-lit chandeliers 
making the glory of light over the rich 
furniture, and illuminating — what ? — one 
miserable woman. Probably there is but one 
pang in this world greater than finding the 
creature one dotes on utterly unworthy of 
love. That one suffering which surpasses all 
others is the consciousness of having acted 
cruelly towards a creature removed by death 
from the possibility of profiting by our late 
repentance. Ella's was the next worst. She 
thought no agony could equal it. She waited 
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for an hour, thinking she would give him 
time to recover himself from the opposition 
with which she had met his request. Mole 
brought up the coffee, which was unusual for 
liim. 

" Will you tell Sir Jaspar that I am waiting 
for him r she said. 

Mole looked down. Even he was ashamed, 
for he never drank himself. 

" If you please, my lady, Sir Jaspar is not 
quite well. Nothing to be alarmed about, 
madam. He is often so. He is gone to bed, 
and wishes me to sleep on the sofa in his room. 
I have ordered Mrs. Duff to prepare a bed- 
chamber for your ladyship." Ella said nothing, 
but stirred her coffee. " If your ladyship has 
no further commands for me, I will go at once 
to Sir Jaspar," observed Mr. Mole. 

" Certainly, you had better go, I want no 
further attendance — send Mrs. Duff to me. 
Show me my room, Mrs. Duff," said Ella, 
when the housekeeper appeared. 

" Certainly, my lady. Oh, mercy !" said the 
woman to herself, " they are come to separate 
beds already !" 

"Sir Jaspar is ill," added Ella, apologeti- 
cally. 

" Oh ! indeed, my lady, I'm sorry to hear 
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it." (Aside: "TU never believe that Dolly 
Patch is not at the bottom of ,it for all that.") 
" This room is well aired, my lady. It is not 
very long since it was slept in." 

" It will do nicely," said Ella. " Perhaps 
you will kindly get my dressing-case and 
clothes from the little room adjoining that in 
which Sir Jaspar sleeps." 

When this was done, Ella looked round the 
apartment, which was one of those the door 
of which she had opened the first night of 
her arrival. Over the chimney-piece was a 
sea-piece representing a coast of dark rocks, 
over which the green swirl of waters was 
sweeping. In the background, lost in the 
dark sea and darker sky, was the hull of a 
wreck. A struggling sailor grasping an oar 
was striving for dear life to reach the rocks. 
The picture had an interest for Ella, because 
her uncle and Percy, the only persons whom 
she believed cared for her in the world, 
were sailors, and might be exposed to similar 
dangers. 

She loitered about the room, not feeling 
that she should sleep if she went to bed. She 
examined the old oak furniture, and pulled 
open one drawer after another in very idle- 
ness. They were empty, with the exception of 
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the table drawer, and in that was an old card 
which had been used for a direction. On that 
side which had been blank had been written, 
in his usual bold, decided character, Lieu- 
tenant Percy Pierce, R.N., on the other was 
engraved Captain Swift, RN. Percy had 
used one of her uncle's visiting cards. But 
had he ever been at Aberhill ? Certainly, and 
had occupied that room, and slept in that bed 
probably. The little incident gave her a feeling 
of home more than she had yet experienced 
in her new abode. She thought of it as she 
fell asleep, and the picture mingling in her 
dreams with the image of Percy, she fancied 
she saw him shipwrecked like the struggling 
sailor, and awoke with a start and a scream 
in a vain eflPort to afford him assistance. 

On the following day she arose and break- 
fasted alone at her usual time. About twelve 
o'clock Mole came to her with his master's 
compliments, and begged she would receive 
the lawyer when he came, and give him 
luncheon, as Sir Jaspar did not feel quite 
ready to see him. 

Consequently, she went into the library and 
awaited his coming. She had to introduce 
herself, which she did with a slight blush, but 
with little inward perturbation. The great 
grief of wrecked love destroyed all minor 
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feelings. The lawyer was a gentleman-like, 
astute person, who had had small respect for 
the late owiier of Aberhill, and had heard 
nothing of the present possessor to give him 
an improved opinion of his new client. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

All his conyeyanoes were legal true ; 
No flaw was found in anything lie cbew. 
The statutes of the land he had by heart. 
Tamed aU to gold without the chemist's art. 

The Chemisfs Art. — ^Betteeton. 

" I SUPPOSE by Sir Jaspar's sending for me, 
madam, that he wishes to retain me in the 
post I held under his father, of professional 
adviser and land-agent ?" 

"Evidently," said Ella, who thought it was 
the right thing to say. "I believe my hus- 
band was kept in ignorance of Sir Saint- 
John's affairs, and depends on you for in- 
formation." 

" Probably," was the guarded answer. " I 
have all the necessary information at his ser- 
vice; but I regret to say that my time is 
limited ; I must return to London this evening. 
I trust Sir Jaspar will be well enough to see 
me soon." Luncheon was announced, and 
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EUa led the way to the dining-room. Mr. 
Gage seemed to consider his opinions so valu- 
able, that he declined to express them even on 
the state of the weather. He was quite willing 
to obtain information, but would give as little 
as possible in return. "No will has been 
found, I suppose?" he asserted, rather than 
asked. " It was of no consequence, as the 
property is all real, and strictly entailed." 

" Did you attend the funeral of my father- 
in-law ?" asked Ella. 

'^Certainly — Mr. Warden, the doctor, and 
myself. Unfortunately, Sir Jaspar was too 
ill to come, I understand ?" 
" Yes, he was in great danger." 
" He will find plenty of work to do here." 
" Indeed," cried Ella, brightening up. " I 
am sure nothing can be so good for the 
character as constant occupation." 

Mr. Gage smiled grimly; for he thought 
that if Lady Reed's reasonings were correct, 
his character should be perfect, so con- 
tinuously was every hour given to business. 
He was an excellent land-agent. He wor- 
shipped entailed estates, a fine property was a 
sacred thing, and the proprietors in succeed- 
tog generaLs he coLLed a, unpleasant 
kinds of wireworms, eating and destroying 
what would otherwise have been healthful and 
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productive. Unhappy was the young heir 
of yielding tendencies who fell under his 
domination. He always contrived to have his 
own way. The landed gentlemen for whom he 
was agent were Rareyjied into obedience. It 
was excruciating to them, but for their grand- 
sons it would be, fifty years hence, the finest 
thing in the world. He had only undertaken 
the management of the Aberhill estates on the 
dismissal of the former agent, whose pecula- 
tions had been made clear by Mr. Warden. 
Sir Saint-John had no very clear notion of 
moral rectitude, and provided his favourite 
man of business only cheated Jaspar by 
deteriorating the property, his father bore tha 
robbery smiling, for Mr. Vane advanced him 
money freely. At length the agent began to 
clamour for repayment, and then Sir Saint- 
John accepted the offer of his uncle, Mr. 
Warden, to lend him a large sum of money, 
charging the estates, which by the terms of 
his tenure the person holding the estate had 
the right of doing, Mr. Warden stipulating 
that Mr. Vane should be dismissed, and Mr. 
Gage appointed as his successor. N.B. Mr. 
Warden was in the entail, and though as an 
old man his chances were small of succeeding 
to it, it was worth while for a wealthy man to 
make a good investment of his money, and to 
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provide for the proper management of the 
estate at the same time. 

Thus Mr. Gage felt that Jaspar had a great 
deal to do ; that is, that Mr. Gage meant to 
do great things for the estates, with or with- 
out Jasper's good-will. He had had many 
troublesome landlords to deal with in his time, 
but he had tamed them aU completely, and 
compelled the sufferers to confess, backed by 
the assertions of the whole neighbourhood, 
that Mr. Gage understood his business well, 
and that no estates could be in better order. 
Neat cottages, well-drained land, smiling crops, 
efficient fences, new gates, and bams and out- 
buildings of the best form and material, all 
spoke of the liberality of the landlord, and the 
attention of the agent. 

Now if a landlord benefits his land and his 
tenants, he has less to spend in selfish luxury, 
and Sir Saint-John, having come to the end 
of the money borrowed from Mr. Warden his 
uncle, was beginniug to rebel at this paternal 
care of his broad acres to which he was driven 
by Mr. Gage. But the universal peacemaker, 
Death, interrupted his angry cogitations, and 
left the vexed question, and a few hundreds at 
his bankers, to his son Jaspar. 

When luncheon was over, Ella returned to 
the library, and was requested by the lawyer 
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to see Sir Jaspar, and tell him how necessary 
it was that he should come at once, if well 
enough. If not, should he communicate his 
business to her ladyship ? 

Ella went at once, and, addressing her 
husband kindly, hoped that he felt better. He 
had been trying to shave himself, and when 
Ella, after knocking, had entered the room, he 
was rather a ghastly spectacle, with very white 
cheeks, red eyes and lids, and a gash across 
his chin, which bled too freely to allow the 
court-plaister to stanch it. Ella applied her 
handkerchief to it with so much tenderness, 
for she was womanly in all her impulses, that 
Jaspar kissed her hand, and said she was the 
dearest little woman in the world — ^an asser- 
tion which Ella received for as much as it was 
worth, and gave Mr. Gage's message. . 

" Yes, I will come. Just wait for me, 
Ella." 

Ella assisted him on with his coat, and then 
he offered her his arm, to be certain of her 
support — not to give any. 

Thus they went to the library, and found 
Mr. Gage sitting before a table on which were 
two ominous-looking black bags, and piles of 
papers tied together. He got up and bowed 
low to Sir Jaspar, and then reseated himself. 
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" Her prize a sot !" he said to himself. " I 
regret to hear that you are an invalid, sir." 

" 'Tis only accidental," said Jaspar. " I 
shall be quite well again by dinner-time, of 
which I hope you will stay and partake." 

"I fear it will Jbe quite impossible. If I 
can manage it, I must return to London ; but 
if you permit me to leave it open, I shall be 
able to tell you better after I have driven over 
some of the farms. There is John Parks, 
whose barns are falling down ; William 
Saunders, land to be drained. Estimates will 
be made of the expenses; tenants finding 
labour for putting down the pipes." 

Jaspar tried to listen, but his eyes looked 
stony, and he had the conviction that the 
black pair, which belonged to the head of Mr. 
Gage, were running round like a couple of 
Catharine-wheels. 

Unconsciously, Mr. Gage directed his con- 
versation to Ella. His eyes involuntarily 
turned to the intelligent countenance, which 
showed at once that she took in his meaning, 
and by quick answers of sum-totals when he 
was running through some calculation of ex- 
penses, she proved that she was an excellent 
arithmetician, and had great interest in the 
subjects on which he touched. 

Arithmetic had not been taught at New- 
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Chester in Jaspar^s day ; but had he been Mr. 
Bidder himself, in the state in which his brain 
was then, he could not have told what nine 
times six made. He looked helplessly at Mr. 
Gage and at his wife, with a growing convic- 
tion that he must retire to his room and be 
sick. 

He returned to his chamber at length by the 
aid of EUa's arm, where she left him to the mi^ 
nistrations of Mole, and returned to Mr. Gage. 
This gentleman talked more easily when Jaspar 
had gone. He explained to Ella all the sources 
of income from the estates, what sums must 
be advanced to make the land remunerative, 
what expenses must be constantly incurred in 
keeping up park palings, repairs, and oc- 
casional expenses connected with the estate. 
Then, at Ella's request, he showed her a state- 
ment of the income arising from the land, and 
the drawbacks in the way of repairs, re- 
mittances of rent in bad years, &c. He 
showed her, also, what would be the net 
income, and assured her that, large as it 
seemed. Sir Jaspar must exercise both care 
and economy not to become involved. Ella 
looked very grave. 

"He has very little money now, he says," 
she said, with a troubled voice. 

Mr. Gage opened the bank-book. 
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"One hundred and seventy-eight pound* 
eleven shillings and ninepence," said he. " Of 
course he will require money. There will be 
none tiU January next. I must advance 
some on mortgage." 

" I think it will be a relief to Sir Jaspar*s 
mind if he knows you will do so," said Ella. 

" Then you can tell him," replied the 
lawyer; "but he will understand that the 
greatest part will have to be retained for re- 
building." 

That word had the same effect on Ella*s 
tympanum as had the sound of " evolutions" 
on the brain of Uncle Toby. At the idea of 
rebuilding, she saw a vision of the ruined 
chapel, no longer with long streamers of damp 
slimy weeds hanging from the roof, and 
branches of ivy forcing themselves between 
the broken crevices of painted glass, but with 
the heaps of stones cleared from the pavement, 
the altar replaced, and every requisite for 
divine service. She looked up with unfeigned 
pleasure, and Mr. Gage, watching her kindling 
face, wondered that she should take so much 
interest in farm buildings. 

" An excellent woman of business she will 
make," he thought, " under my tuition." 

" I am so glad," said the yoimg lady ; " and 
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we will set to work at once to rebuild the 
chapel." 

" My dear Lady Reed ! rebuild the chapel I" 
cried Mr. Gage, aghast. " Why, I never heard 

of such ^" He was going to say an absurd 

idea, but he dropped the adjective. "What 
could have put such a notion into your head, 
my lady ?" 

" Is it anything so ludicrous that I should 
wish to have a temple in which to pray to the 
God we all worship, or affect to worship?" 
.asked Ella. 

" But, my dear madam, you can have no 
idea of the sums it would cost ; and there is 
John Thomas's bam in such a state that the 
floor is too full of holes to admit of his wheat 
being thrashed out till it is mended. Mending 
is no use, indeed. There must be a new floor, 
,and a very expensive thing it is ; and here you 
are going after all kind of absurd nonsense 
about repairing a chapel." 

Mr. Gage was breathless with anger. 

" Why do we ever have churches, Mr. Gage, 
except from the idea of dedicating them to 

God r 

"You can't afford to build churches or 
chapels either with your husband's money, 
ma'am. My idea of praising God is to do 
justice to men, and no justice can be done to 
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tenants who have all their buildings out of 
repair. Besides that, they will very properly 
refuse to pay rent if the contracts of their 
leases are not fulfilled." 

Ella sighed. 

" Surely, Lady Reed, you can find some 
room in this large house in which to say your 
prayers." 

" Yes, my prayers ; but 'tis different with a 
large household. I read them in the servants' 
hall this morning for the first time. I was 
there a few minutes before I ordered the bell 
to be rung, and saw the settle against which 
the petitioners leaned when they knelt It was 
scored all over with different sentences any- 
thing but reverential, such as ' Cooky's nose is 
very long.' ' Not so long as your tongue.' ' I 
kissed Patty behind the door ;' and I had the 
grief of thinking that these uncouth marks 
and remarks occupied them far more than the 
words I suggested to them to raise their souls 
to the Creator. It must be a great aid to de- 
votion to pray in a building which can convey 
only reverential impressions, being associated 
with holy words and good desires." 

'^ Well, well, my lady," said he, with a kind 
of pity for her amiable weakness, " let us get 
out of troubled waters first, and then I will see 
what can be done. I hope Sir Jaspar will be 
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careful of his money. I have heard it said of 
all his family that they were no men's enemies 
but their own. This is an impossibiUty. There 
is a Dutch proverb which is a very impressive 
one : ^ No man's friend who is his own enemy/ 
I do not know that this is the case with Sir 
Jaspar, but a sensible woman can do much to 
rectify wrong, where the tendency to it exists. 
That your ladyship is a clever woman I take 
for granted, for no woman was ever a fool and 
a good arithmetician." 

Ella said sadly she was obliged for his good 
opinion, and would do what she could. But 
she spoke in a tone of such depression, that 
the lawyer saw she was not sanguine as to the 
results of her efforts. She then pressed him 
to stay to dine; for she, who had outraged 
propriety to watch by Jaspar's sick-bed, now^ 
that there was nothing the matter with hiui 
but the consequences of his own intemperance^ 
dreaded a t^te-a-t6te dinner with her husband. 
He could not remain, he said, and Ella saw 
him depart with regret. 

When he was gone, she went to the small 
sitting-room in which the late Lady Reed had 
spent so many lonely hours. Determined to 
make the best of her position, she arranged 
the few books she could call her own, which 
Susan had sent to her by her uncle's orders. 
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She was half inclined to ask Betsy Parks to 
come and live with her as lady's-maid, but the 
remembrance that she might see and hear 
more of doings at Aberhill than it was desirable 
should be published to the gossips at Mud- 
borough, decided her against a plan which 
would have given her pleasure. 

Jaspar did not mean to be a companion to 
her, she said. She would not sink in despair, 
but do her utmost to support the respectability 
of the establishment, at the head of which 
chance had placed her. After she had arranged 
her little room, and locked up Lady Reed's 
work-box, and in it the miniature of Jaspar, 
which on the preceding day she had kissed 
with transport, she wandered about in the 
garden, which covered a large extent of 
ground, but which was filled with evidences 
of neglect. The lights of the greenhouses 
were broken, the apricot, peach, and nectarine 
trees stretched their wild arms from the wall 
against which they had once been nailed, but 
these rusty fetters had fallen off, and they 
were like idle servants, making the most of 
their freedom to do nothing that could bear 
fruit. 

Ella applied to Mrs. Duff to tell her how 
many gardeners were kept, and what they did. 
It was soon told. 
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"The head-gardener, my lady, is a very- 
clever man, has been brought up to know- 
Latin and all that, but he has a failing, poor 
fellow ! He is no one's enemy but his own, 
and he can't keep out of the public-house. 
The other five are mostly playing skittles or 
cricket. 'Tis no wonder the gardens are 
neglected." 

Ella asked her husband to walk over the 
gardens with her. 

" Really, Ella, I feel too queer to-day. Per- 
haps this evening we might go. But what plea- 
sure you can take in straight gravel walks I 
cannot imagine." 

"I want you to see how the grounds are 
neglected, Jaspar. You have six gardeners, 
and your flower-beds are choked with weeds, 
and the fruit-trees bear nothing from being- 
left unpruned." 

"Well, dismiss them all, but don't worry 
me about it. You will have to hire others, 
for I cannot take the trouble of inquiring into 
characters and all that sort of thing." 

" Thank you, Sir Jaspar, I will do so." 

Ella before she dismissed the gardeners went 
over all the ground which had formerly been 
devoted to horticulture. She found the hot- 
houses and gardens near the house in tolerable 
cultivation, and it was from those that the 
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table was supplied with vegetables and fruit,, 
but those more remote were utterly neglected. 
She had been accustomed to jot off the work 
done by the hired man in her uncle's garden, 
and to pay him for his labour. This gave her 
some little notion of what one gardener could 
do well in a day. She spoke to the second 
gardener,, and proposed that he should under- 
take the management, with twq men under 
him, his attention being confined to the 
garden and houses then in cultivation five 
days of the week. On the sixth, they were 
to do a certain portion of clearing in the 
garden-ground which had been allowed to rim 
to waste. To this he assented, glad to receive 
better wages and to be promoted to the dignity 
of being head man. Thus Ella had made 
herself an interest at Aberhill independent of 
her husband. He was sweet tempered as a 
rule, and that, like charity, covered many 
sins. He was always deceiving Ella in petty 
ways, and looking foolish and becoming angry 
when found out. So Ella took care not to 
discover his small excesses. She fancied that 
he was of the opinion of Solomon, that stolen 
waters are sweet, so stealthily did he creep to 
the sideboard in the dining-room, which like 
the gates of hell stood open day and night ; 
but Ella having interrupted him once unin- 
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tentionally, took care after that to keep out of 
the way. She knew that druiking to excess 
was disgraceful, and in some hazy way she 
thought it might hurt him, but she had no 
notion that Jaspar was taking a deadly poison, 
which would surely, if slowly, drive him to 
his grave. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

I am a judge of cresses, as the peasant said when he was 
eating hemlock. — Proverb, 

Jaspar had several horses brought to Aber- 
hill for him to select a couple of hunters for 
the coming season. Ella remembered that he 
had promised to buy her a lady's hack in the 
first burst of gratitude for the tenderness with 
which she had nursed him. She could not 
endure to receive a present from him with her 
heart full of latent bitterness about Dolly 
Patch. She would decline when he offered 
her .the horse, objecting to receive it on the 
score of expense. She needed not have 
troubled herself. He had not the slightest 
idea of committing such an extravagance — 
for her ; but there were two out of the lot he 
\jrished to buy for himself. The prices were 
high, a hundred and sixty guineas and a 
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hundred and eighty. Jaspar, when he had 
hunted on the previous winter, had ridden 
boldly and well on very inferior animals, and 
it was a pleasure to him to thinj: that on 
either of these seasoned hunters he should 
lead the field. 

" Come to the window and look at these 
animals," said he to Ella. 

She came, and saw a handsome black horse 
with a fine mane and tail, which is the general 
attraction to a lady, but with a head which, 
though well made, had, she thought, a vicious 
expression. He showed the white of his eye, 
and the apposition with his black coat made 
the contrast very striking. 

" Well ?" asked Jaspar, impatiently. 

"The black one is very handsome, but I wish 
you would not buy him, he looks so wicked." 

" Nonsense, my dear !" said Jaspar, " women 
never know. I shall buy him and the chest- 
nut ; but what I wanted to know was, whether 
Mr. Gage said he should send the money. 
Horse-dealing is a ready-money business, and 
I shall have to overdraw if I pay for them at 
once, and if not somebody else is sure to snap 
them up. He did not say when ?" 

" As soon as he could, I believe." 

" Of course, a man like Mr. Gage," renewed 
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Jaspar, "must have a few thousands at his 
bankers'. Write and tell him to pay a thou- 
sand to the branch bank at to my ac- 
count at once. As he talked to you about 
it you will be the best person to remind him 
of it" 

Ella said that she would, but she could not 
help telling him again, that Mr. Gage had 
said the greatest part of the borrowed money 
would have to be expended in paying the 
tenant's repairs on the dilapidated farms. 

To this Jaspar listened impatiently, or 
rather scarcely at all, and returned to the 
horse-dealer. After which he wrote a cheque 
for both animals, and trusted to the bank 
allowing him to overdraw what was over- 
due. 

The bankers honoured the cheque, and now 
Jaspar was tolerably happy. To be sure it 
was not agreeable to him to have Dolly Patch 
and little Jaspie popping out from behind 
every tree, to appeal to him as to the cruelty 
of which his wife had been guilty in refusing 
to take her as lady's-maid, and begging for a 
house in town and a coach, that she might 
ride about like a bom lady. 

Jaspar asked her how much she would take 
to go to London on her own responsibility. 
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She might take the child or leave him with 
Evans, and Jaspar would pay for his board. 
She stood out for five hundred pounds, and 
her former lover said he would rather pay her 
only a hundred that time. He had not much, 
ready money. 

" You could buy those horses," said Dolly, 
pointing her vicious-looking finger in the 
direction where the groom was exercising 
them. 

"For that very reason you must see that I 
have none left to give you. In a day or two 
I will give you a hundred pounds, and you 
shall not have a penny more if you come 
down here to worry me. Nor if you writie 
any letters to the house." 

" What I my lady opens yours, does she ?" 
said Dolly, pertly. " Poor dear boy I Isn't 
he kept under !" 

"Don't be a fool, Dolly. Lady Reed is a 
lady, and is not to be mentioned by such as 
you." 

Dolly began to whimper, and Jaspie awak- 
ing in his cradle began to cry, for the inter- 
view took place in Evans' cottage, and Jaspar 
ran out of hearing as fast as he could, and 
cursed all women in his heart, not excepting 
his wife, for Dolly's innuendo had made him 
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suspect that he was governed by Ella, though 
her idea about the letters was of course utterly 
groundless. 

Two days after Mr. Gage appeared in answer 
to Ella's letter, bringing with him the proper 
documents for securing a mortgage on part of 
the estate, the sum to be paid down being ten 
thousand pounds. Jaspar's face brightened. 

" But," continued the provoking land-agent, 
" I shall retain five thousand in my own hands 
to meet necessary expenses." 

" Five thou '' gasped Jaspar. 

"Yes, my dear sir. Do you know what 
frightful sums must be paid for legacy duty, 
succession duty? And then the repairs, for 
which, if the tenants are not reimbursed, you 
will have no rents in January next ; so 'tis 
as broad as 'tis long. In January I shall 
come down and receive them for you." 

And Mr. Gage smiled as he saw the look of 
dismay on the face of his client, whilst Jaspar 
thought he much resembled the money-lenders 
with whom he dealt in former days, who pro- 
mised to lend him five hundred pounds, and 
compelled him to receive two hundred and 
fifty in bad wine and mock jewellery. 

"Hang it," he said, musing. "The bad 
wine I could give to my Mends, and the mock 
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jewellery to Dolly Patch, but I have nothing 
to show for this frightful waste of money. 
What a shame that a son should have to pay 
a tax to govei*nment for outliving his father." 
Many wiU indorse this opinion of Sir Jaspar 
Keed's. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And never brought to mind ? 

" Ella, what do you think ? The Ryders 
are coming to live at Deepdale Abbey." 

" The Ryders ?" asked Ella of her husband, 
who had made the foregoing observation. 
" What Ryders ?" 

" The colonel," said Jaspar, " and Emily 
Alabaster that was, Emily Ryder that is." 

" You don't mean to say she is married!" 
cried the young wife, with all the interest quite 
equal to Jaspar's expectations. 

" Yes, they married," replied the husband, 
his thoughts reverting to the deserted theatre, 
and the walk he had taken there with Emily. 

" How very nice it will be. Why, Deep- 
dale Abbey is not more than three miles — 
only a walk." 

" We must get a little pony-chaise for you. 
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Ella. I am glad we shall have such plea* 
sant neighbours." 

" No, don't get any pony-chaise ; you see 
there will be the expense of bujing one. " 

" It would not be much," said Jaspar ; but 
he took Ella at her word, and did not buy 
her one. "Of course, my dear, there are the 
old carriage-horses you can have put into the 
carriage whenever you want to call there, or 
an3rwhere else." 

" Thank you," said Ella ; but to be shut 
up in an old close carriage was nothing like 
having a little pony-chaise and a pony she 
could drive alone. But Ella said no more 
about it, and tried to forget her wishes. 

As shooting had proved a failure, and hunt- 
ing had not begun, Jaspar rode daily to Deep- 
dale Abbey to see how the repairs and im- 
provements progressed, which must be finished 
before the newly married couple arrived. 
Jaspar was inexpressibly flattered at their 
having taken a residence so near his own. He 
put it down to Emily's desire to see him 
again, whereas it was the local advantages 
of Deepdale Abbey which had attracted 
Colonel Ryder in the pages of advertisements 
in the Morning Post 

Emily had forgotten almost entirely her 
early predilections for Jaspar, and was begin- 
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ning to have a very respectable and enduring 
attachment for her husband, who was so old, 
fihe observed to her maid, that it was really 
like loving her father all over again. 

Idleness, the copy-books tell us, is the root 
of all evil, and it certainly has to answer for 
many follies which glide into sins. 

If Ella's illusions had been dispelled by ma- 
trimony ; if the young wife had discovered 
that the handsome young man whose clever 
speech in proposing the health of Sir William 
Alabaster had made the welkin ring with 
plaudits, looked anything but attractive on 
mornings that succeeded to a debauch ; if she 
found that where she had expected truth she 
was met by falsehood, where she expected to 
be honoured she was Wted by a proposition 
to place a cast-off mistress about her person ; 
Jaspar also was disappointed in his wife. 
She looked so confoundedly sensible ; her face 
was so hard ; she always seemed to be finding 
out everjrthing she ought not. Then if she did 
not scold, as other women would, to get it 
over, she was infinitely worse in her supe- 
riority of silence, confound her ! And Jaspar 
was beginning to dislike his beautiful young 
wife, because she was too good for her mate. 
Then he thought of that fair,, soft-looking 
girl, Emily Alabaster. What a double-dyed 
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idiot he had been not to marry her as his 
father had recommended. It was devilish 
ungentleman-like in Ryder to make him give 
up his pursuit by the loan of a hunci-ed 
pounds, and Emily had fifty thousand. That 
fellow had fairly jockeyed him out of a beau- 
tiful girl whom he loved, and fifty thousand 
pounds, and Jaspar stamped his foot with 
impotent anger. Ella had but a trumpery 
forty pounds a-year, and that small sum, the 
interest of a few hundreds in the Funds, that 
meddling fool Pierce made him sign away in 
a settlement on her. He did not recollect 
that he had not been asked to make any of 
his own property on his young wife, and that 
Emily's money would have probably been 
tied up on her and on her children, without 
the power of his spending the principal. 

Several of the country gentlemen called and 
left their cards on Jaspar, but it was observed, 
with some faint amount of interest by Ella, 
that their wives and daughters did not accom- 
pany them. 

" Is Sir Bernard Storks a bachelor, 
Jaspar?" said Ella, taking up a small heap of 
visiting-cards from the hall-table. 

" No, certainly not. Do you think all the 
owners of these cards are single men ? Sir 
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Bernard has three grown-up daughters, and 
a very unmistakable wife, five feet ten high,, 
and broad in proportion." 

The conviction forced itself on her at length 
that she was not going to be visited by ladies, 
and though, till then, it had been a matter of 
perfect indifference to her whether they called 
or stayed away, she was now tormented with 
a feverish anxiety that they should do so. 
She thirsted for recognition by ladies in her 
own station, and suspected what was the 
truth, that her tender-heartedness and wrong- 
headedness in leaving her home to reside with 
Jaspar at the hotel, was the cause of this 
avoidance. She flushed with shame and angel* 
at the thought. 

If Jaspar held the same impression, he did 
not mean to do anything to right the wrong. 
Perhaps he had not observed it. The notion 
that Ella had imbibed was correct. 

The governess who had educated Miss Chalk 
lived in the same capacity in the family of the 
clergyman at Aberhill. How better could the 
young lady at Mudborough show her gra- 
titude to the patient teacher who had formed 
her handwriting from the first pothooks and 
hangers to its angular perfection at eighteen, 
than by writing to her duly, whenever she 

u2 
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could obtain a frank from either ' of the 
members of Mudborough, giving a full ac- 
count of all that took place in that peaceful 
but scandal-tattling little town. 

Let any one fancy what a godsend the duel 
must have been between Jaspar and Percy 
Pierce to the fair scandal-mongers. A duel 
did not take place every day, though far more 
common at the beginning of the century than 
now; but when, in addition to the interest 
►excited by the fight, Miss Chalk was enabled 
•to state that Miss Ella Swift had left her 
uncle's house and was Uving with one of the 
gentlemen at Price's Hotel, though he had 
^ut a scratch, not more, Mrs. Price said, than 
a bramble might accomplish any day when a 
body happened to be walking in the fields, it 
may be imagined that the delight of the reader 
of the letter, and of all the feminine listeners, 
was unbounded. 

" And it is our Mr. Reed, Sir Saint-John's 
son." 

The matter seemed much more astound- 
ing when it was remembered that young 
Jaspar Reed, living in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, was especially their property. A 
bold-faced slut, the women pronounced her 
to be. 
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He was far too young to marry, poor 
young man I and every one knew that ; but 
the letter went on to say that, though Captain 
Swift, the girl's uncle, had cast her off, he 
sent a young man, his natural son, whom he 
had foisted on the acquaintance of the society 
of Mudborough, and this young man, taking 
a pistol with him, held it to poor Mr. 
Reed's head till he promised to marry the 
girl who had lived with him unmarried for 
some weeks, and so the poor young man was 
obliged to say yes, and the natural son of 
Captain Swift had a parson all ready, and so 
they were married. 

"Dear me," said the clergyman's wife, 
"why it can't be legal to marry in a bed- 
room !" 

" Nonsense, my dear !" said Mr. Vance, the 
clergyman, " you know nothing about it. I 
dare say the Swift family took care that it 
was done effectually. But your friend and 
late pupil should not call clergymen parsons," 
observed the father; " 'tis not respectful." 

" Never mind that for once, papa ; let Miss 
Herbe read on," said the eldest daughter. 

" They say," the governess read, " that Sir 
Jaspar did not know he was Sir Jaspar when 
he married the girl, and was ready to hang 
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himself when he found it out. You see, I 
dare say he thought that if he had a fine 
income in his own hands, a handsome sum ot 
money might have settled the matter without 
caUing in the par-dergyman." 

" I must beg, Miss Herbe, that you won't 
bring up my daughter to use such improper 
expressions,'' said Mr. Vance, severely. 

" I will not, sir," said Miss Herbe, meekly ; 
"but, you see, Mr. and Mrs. Chalk were in 
another profession, so they were not so parti- 
cular about the clergy." 

" Well, go on," said the ladies, impatiently, 
" is there not any more Qf it?" 

"Only," said the chop-fallen governess, 
" that they say Sir Jaspar hates the sight of 
his wife, and makes her work like a ser- 
vant." 

"And very right too, an impudent bag- 
gage !" said the lady, who had been used to 
think that, as Master Reed always had been ac- 
customed to look over the pew at Miss Vance 
at the respective ages of ten and five, there had 
been good hope of something coming of the 
intimacy thus began, which Ella's unprincipled 
conduct had rendered abortive. 

The result of the morning's reading, which 
had come in appropriately after Mr. Vance 
had as usual given out a part of the epistle of 
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the day, followed by prayers — that part where 
the perfections of charity are dwelt on, one 
of which being that it "thinketh no evil" — 
Mrs. Vance ordered her pony-chaise for a long 
round, taking care by calling early to catch 
the ladies whom she visited before they went 
out for thdr morning visits. To each she 
told the story written by Miss Chalk, and took 
credit to herself for doing a friendly thing 
in calling to warn them against committing 
themselves by any advances to Lady Reed. 
Of course the gentlemen of the family would 
call on Sir Jaspar. 

" Poor young man 1 there are many excuses 
to be made for him. A pistol held to his 
head ! He is greatly to be pitied ! They 
say that natural son of old Swift's is a regular 
bully, and that he was the person who fought 
a duel with Sir Jaspar about the girl before. 
Such women, my dear madam, make me blush 
to think that my daughter's pure mind should 
be polluted by the knowledge of such shameful 
• domgs." 

"Then why tell her?" was the natural 
answer. 

"It slipped out somehow! Such things 
always do. After all, you know, ma'am, that 
unless girls know what is right and wrong, 
they might go astray without knowing it." 
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Jaspar returned the visits of the gentlemeDP 
who had called, and, in due time, several 
invita^tions came for him to dine at the houses 
of the country gentlemen ; but nothing was 
said about Lady Reed. Jaspar threw them 
across to EUa, saying : 

" Answer these for me, my hand is so stu- 
pidly Aaky in the morning." 

" You refuse, of course," said Ella. 

"Refuse!" he replied, turning angrily on? 
his wife. " For what reason on earth should 
I refuse ? I don't mean to shut myself up at 
AberhiU aU my life." 

" No, I don't think that would be desirable ; 
but do you not observe that none of the ladies 
belonging to these gentlemen have called on 
me, and that by accepting these invitations 
you acquiesce in an insult oflfered to your 
wife ?" 

^^That is always the absurd, long-winded 
way you put things. I dare say they meant 
no insult — did not think about you at all." 

" I cannot agree with you, Sir Jaspar. I 
think the neglect is pregnant^th meaning." 

" Well ! and suppose they don't choose to- 
call on you. How am I to make thenr?^^ 

" You cannot make them call on me, but 
the best chance of my being respected is. 
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by your showing that you do me proper 
homage." 

" Oh, my dear Ella ! you are always ou 
stilts about one thing or another. If you will 
have the truth, I do not wonder in the least 
that the women about here, or anywhere else, 
refuse to call on you. You know you did act 
in a very imprudent manjier in coming to live 
under my protection before we married. I 
am not going to take up the cudgels for you, 
by belabouring all my old acquaintance in 
this neighbourhood. I have no doubt that if 
you conduct yourself with strict propriety — 
take to childrens' schools, clothing clubs, and 
all that kind of thing — ^you will be able to live 
it down, and your little /at/o^^a^ will be over- 
looked in a few years' time." 

Ella was silent because she could not speak, 
her indignation made her utteriy without voice 
or power of expression. 

"Yes, my dear," continued Jaspar, going 
on, as he felt his triumph. " You know it is 
quite the fact that you were madly in love 
with me." And he gave a gay glance of com- 
plete satisfaction at the opposite mirror. " I 
am sure there was every excuse for you." And 
he played with the ruffle of his shirt-front, 
showing a delicate white hand. " You were 
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weak, my love, very weak ; you could not help 
yourself. 1 should be the last person to re- 
proach you ; but you know you did do what 
might, and indeed certainly would, bring 
down on you the censures of the wise and 
prudent of both sexes. You could hardly 
expect the mother of a family to hold you 
up as an example, to her daughters, you 
see 

*' I see that I was a fool. Sir Jaspar !" 

"Yes, my charming girl, but you must 
make the best of the situation. Answer those 
notes accepting the invitations. We must keep 
the men in good humour; after which we 
may get in the thin point of the wedge, by 
getting some of the least strait-laced women 
to visit you. Softly does it." 

" I do not in the least care to visit any 
of the women; and I am not aware," she 
added, with her face crimson, "that I ever 
did anything to outrage the strictest pro- 
priety." 

" All very fine, my dear ! But you do care ; 
all women do. Remember that the prisoner 
must be deaf and dumb indeed who can't 
make the best story for himself ; the question 
is, who will believe him ? If a cat got into 
a dairy and was known to be hanging over a 
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pan of milk, who would not be convinced that 
she had lapped it ? They would say, if she 
did not steal in for the sake of the milk,' why 
was pussy there ?" 

*^ Your arguments, my dear Sir Jasper, are 
acute and conclusive. So great is the effect 
on my mind of their wisdom, that if it were to 
happen over again, knowing your sentiments, 
I would have allowed you to die without an 
effort to save you rather than have compro- 
mised myself." 

She curtsied as she took the notes in her 
hand, and smiling with a bitterness which 
was lost on Jaspar, she retired to answer 
them. 

" A queer girl !" said her husband to him- 
self. " I can't understand her. Her silence 
and her cold looks would save buying ice in 
the summer. I like a woman with a little 
more softness. Then those long curls of hers 
dangling about over her face and shoulders. 
Why cannot she wear them drawn up to the 
top of her head ? A woman has no business 
to look handsome in her own way, and run 
counter to the prevailing fashion if that be 
an unbecoming one to her. It is stealing a 
march on other women in a way that is quite 
unfair. I wonder when the Ryders will reach 
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Deepdale Abbey ! There is something most 
fascinating in the softness of Emily. I hate 
your clever women who can turn all you say 
into ridicule in their own quiet way. Emily 
never did that." Which was about as reason- 
able as to say that a goose was not provided 
with claws and teeth like a cat or a panther ; 
but a man may prefer a goose to a cat or 
a panther, which is not unlikely, after being 
scratched. " Yes," continued Jaspar, shaking 
his head, as he walked towards the stables, 
" I made a mistake, a most egregious blunder f 
I did not consult my own happiness when I 
married Ella. 1 only did it from a sense of 
humanity and honour, because she forced 
herself upon me. There is not one man in a 
thousand," he added, warming in his self- 
laudation, "who would have acted so nobly 
as I did to that woman, and here she is giving 
herself airs, and wanting me to give up society 
for her sake ! Is it likely ?" 

Ella had vowed in the marriage service to 
love, honour, and obey. She had ceased ta 
honour some weeks before, and now, instead 
of love, she felt that she hated her husband. 
This arose from irritation at the tone he had 
adopted with her in his late conversation. A 
little space to forget, and she would probably 
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return to some of her former tenderness towards 
Jaspar ; but where Pislike has once placed his 
footing, though he may be ousted for a time, 
he is sure to return to his old lair, and increase 
tind feed himself sometimes on fancies, some- 
times on solid injuries. 

Ella took what pleasure she could in the 
cultivation of the garden. She longed for a 
larger ^pace for her flowers, but she refrained, 
knowing that the expense would be, perhaps, 
fifty pounds, and that she ought not to impo- 
verish the estate to that amount for her own 
pleasure. She had come to this determination 
with some regret, which was not diminished 
when, in going to the library to fetch a book 
on horticulture, she saw Ipng open Jaspar's 
cheque-book on his London bank. He had 
seemingly not possessed a bit of blotting-paper, 
and had left the little cheque-book fastened 
open with a letter-weight. The name of Dolly 
Patch caught her eyes, and she read : " Pay 
to Miss Dolly Patch, or bearer, the sum of 
one hundred pounds." On the fly-leaf was 
written : " One hundred to Dolly, being part 
pajment of five hundred." 

" That is the sort of woman he ought to 
have married," said EUa, bitterly. " Oh fool ! 
fool! blind idiot that I was! and — Percy 
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loved me ! I wonder you had not too much 
shame," she added, apostrophising her hus- 
band, "to let respectable men at the bank 
know that you lavish such sums on such a 
creature! Yet," she added, with a' feeling of 
justice in the midst of her wrath, "he is 
more to blame than she." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Careless men let their end steal on them unawares and unpro- 
yided. — Proverb. 

Mole was astonished at the peace which 
reigned at AberhilL He was a man scrupu- 
lously polite to every one. Dark-eyed, with 
black hair, and a pale skin, with features deli- 
cately cut, and a good figure, though slightly 
built, the servants all agreed that " Mr. Mole 
was quite the gentleman." He had expected 
from the manner in which Ella had done 
battle against him when Jaspar was ill, that 
their opposition would be constant when they 
were domesticated at Aberhill ; but to his asto- 
nishment he found that Lady Reed influenced 
her husband in great things, though in trifles 
she allowed him and Mole to go their own 
way. Thus she either did not suspect, or 
took no pains to prevent. Sir Jaspar's stopping 
for a few minutes every day, before he went out 
to ride, to take a glass of gin and bitters, just 
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to keep up his nerves, as the horses were apt 
to be restive, Mole declared. Perhaps Jaspar 
thought that the intense bitter of the sprig of 
rue which flavoured the spirit took from it 
any deleterious effect. Mole had this mixture 
ready in a little room which he called his own, 
and Jaspar, feeling the grateful glow which the 
beverage diffused over his body, thought Mole 
one of the most devoted servants who ever 
served a kind master. In truth, Ella did not 
know how her husband was shortening his life 
by his potations. She was not eighteen, she was 
a water-drinker, and had never lived with any- 
one guilty of excess. Had she known the 
state of her husband's internals, stomach, and 
liver, she might have tried, as would have 
been her duty, to arrest his course in his 
career to destruction ; an effort as likely to be 
attended with success, as it would be in the 
present day for any human creature to run 
across the rails and stop the express train 
going at full speed. 

Men and women should consider before they 
indulge themselves in the ever venial genial 
fault, or suffer their children to take a glass, 
*^ just to strengthen them," that it is a down- 
ward course in which no power of volition 
can arrest them. Death may come swiftly, or 
slowly, according to the barriers of strength in 
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the constitution ; but drinking in moderation, 
as it is called, which always leads to that in 
which moderation is forgotten, is always more 
or less damaging to the health, and when 
stimulants are taken to excess, prussic acid 
is not more deadly, and a great deal more 
polite. 

So Mr. Mole accumulated his small items 
of expense daily, and brought them to Jaspar, 
who, seeing sums to the amount sometimes of 
sixty, sometimes of eighty pounds, coming 
every month or six weeks, used to declare 
that he had paid them before. 

" 1 think not, Sir Jaspar," would reply that 
most respectful of men ; " if you will kindly 
look back, you will see that the last charge 
was made on the 29th of August." 

" Hang it ! I might be a merchant from the 
number of letters you charge to me ! I never 
knew anything so absurd." 

" Excuse me. Sir Jaspar, you see there are 
a heap of unpaid letters every day from trades- 
men. To keep them genial, 1 write answers in 
your name, but those, of course, I am obliged 
to pay. It would not do to put them out of 
temper." 

" I wish to Heaven I could afford to pay off 
all the scurvy rogues to whom I owe money,' 
said the master, angrily. 

VOL. n. X 
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" I wish you could, with all my heart, Sir 
Jaspar," replied Mole, looking down with his 
sinister smUe; and his master knew that he 
was thinking of his own account, which was a. 
large one. 

It was not often that Ella had letters — the 
only one she had received since her marriage 
was that crabbed communication from her 
unde — but coming down one morning to 
breakfast, she found that the obsequious Mr. 
Mole had placed one in her place before he 
carried the usual heap to Sir Jaspar. After 
reading prayers at eight o'clock, Ella break- 
fasted alone, and the papers and letters were 
taken to her husband, who did not appear 
itUl eleven. 

She had an indistinct remembrance that she 
liad seen that pretty but rather feeble hand- 
writing before, and having turned the letter 
about with a curiosity too languid to quicken 
her movements, to reduce the matter to cer- 
tainty, she cut round the seal, which was the 
impression of a cupid bound as a captive, and 
read the signature, Emily Ryder. 

Deepdale Abbey, September. 

" My dbab Ella, 

" We arrived here this morning, having 
travelled late and early on account of the 
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heat. I think I never knew such a baking 
September. Dear, I long to have a talk with 
you. I can't drive over to Aberhill to you — 
horses knocked up. Cannot you contrive to 
come soon and spend the day with me ; do, 
there's a dear ! What a deal we shall have to 
talk about I So much has happened since 
that night when poor papa was half-drowned, 
and no one would go in after him but Captain 
Percy Pierce. You and I — both married. My 
dear, I must show you such a love of a white 
lace veil ; come as soon as you can ; but you 
must not expect the house to be tidy just yet ; 
you see all is at sixes and sevens, and the smell 
of the polish on the new furniture is sicken- 
ing ; still, we may contrive to make ourselves 
happy — so come. 

" Your affectionate 

'' Emily." 

Probably no silly letter from a silly little 
woman ever gave more intense pleasure of an 
innocent kind than this of Emily's to Ella. 
Her heart yearned for kindness from some 
equal. She was in every feeling and principle 
so antagonistic to her husband, that she shrank 
as much as possible from contact with him. 
She thought of Emily's kind, pretty ways, her 
loving words, her plajrful caresses, and though 

x2 
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she was aware that in the real struggle of 
life she would be of no avail ; that from one 
so soft and devoid of character she could 
obtain no eflfectual aid from counsel or support ; 
yet there are some moods of one's mind when 
a down pillow makes a pleasanter support 
than a coil of rope, though the latter would 
pull one up the sides of a precipice, and the 
other could hardly break the fall from it* 
summit. She ordered the carriage at eleven 
o'clock, and started for Deepdale Abbey, 
leaving a message with Mole to inform Jaspar 
that she should not return till dinner-time. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Here's a plague every morning with buckling shoes^ garter- 
ing, combing, and powdering. — ^Farquhab. 

Ella was in mourning for her father-in-law. 
Jaspar had not insisted on it, but after her 
first arrival from Mudborough, when she had 
adorned herself as a bride on her journey, she 
had resumed her black dress, out of respect 
for Jaspar's father, and in accordance with 
the gloomy hatchment which lowered over 
the entrance. She was conscious that she 
should make a dreary contrast to the brilliant 
wardrobe of her friend, but she cared not 
for it. 

Deepdale Abbey was built in the grounds 
of a ruined monastery, which had been placed 
in the midst of rich pastures and fertile wood- 
lands, the monks having had a discrimi- 
nating eye to local advantages. There had 
been the good taste in building the modem 
mansion not to render the style incongruous 
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with the ruins, and as it had been erected for 
many years it was beautiful in winter with 
clothing of ivy, and in summer with climbing 
flowers which overhung the Gothic windows. 

Ella was ushered into the beautiful room 
where Emily and her husband were chatting 
over the remains of the meal; both started 
up with a slight flush, and welcomed her 
cordially. 

" I am perfectly ashamed, Lady Reed, of 
having been so lazy this morning, but I 
rejoice in my late breakfast, as it has enabled 
me to welcome you to Deepdale Abbey, instead 
of letting EmUy have it all her own way." 

Emily had her impulsive arms round 
EUa's neck, and the affectionate warmth of 
the greeting both of Colonel Ryder and his 
wife, compelled her to swallow a great deal to 
get rid of her inclination to weep. 

" How very pretty you are !" she said, at 
length, holding Emily at arms' length, with 
her hands on the shoulders of her hostess. 
"Really I feel quite Cinderella-like by your 
side." 

" Do not flatter the little woman," cried 
Colonel Ryder, with great delight. " She has 
become intolerably conceited since her mar- 
riage." 

On which his wife hit him a playful tap 
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on his cheek, telling him it was too bad to 
spoil her himself, and then be the first person to 
complain of it, on which he kissed her bloom- 
ing cheek ; and Ella moralised, that husbands 
chosen by parents were, as a rule, a greater 
success than those selected by daughters on 
their own responsibility. 

" I hope you are going to spend the day 
and dine with us," said the honest colonel, 
who, having known from Mr. Clyne the cir- 
cumstances of Jaspar's extreme danger when 
Ella, then his affianced wife, had gone to 
nurse him at the suggestion of the surgeon, 
saw nothing in the act which made stricter 
judges recoil from Ella. " You see," he con- 
tinued, " that I ought to go out and see my 
bailiff on business, which will occupy me 
for several hours. Emily is such a naughty 
child, that she cries when I am away like a 
fractious infant after its nurse. Now, if you 
are with her, I shall be certain that she is 
laughing, and not crying." 

Ella replied that she would stay till it was 
time to return and dress for dinner. She had 
promised Sir Jaspar to be home again at that 
hour. 

" Ah ! he does not like you to stir, I see," said 
the colonel ; " he is a fractious child, too, cry- 
ing for his nurse. Clyne told me he could 
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not bear to have you out of his sight for an 
instant, when a pin would have turned the 
balance in the scale of life or death." 

" I cannot say that Sir Jaspar will pine at 
my absence, colonel!" And she tried to laugh 
off the subject by saying, "You know the 
old lines, very appropriate to Deepdale Abbey, 
^ When the devU was sick, the devil a monk 
would be r " 

" And when the devil got well," said the 
colonel, laughing; "yes, I know. Well, I 
am glad that Sir Jaspar has recovered so 
completely, I assure you. We all thought 
that bullet of the poor lieutenant's would 
have finished him. Now, Emmy, don't let 
me see you coming down the avenue to look 
for me, beUeving that I have been thrown from 
my horse, or committed suicide, to get rid of 
a bad wife. Good-bye, little woman. I shall 
see you again before you go, Lady Reed. 
Emmy, tell Lady Reed all about the poor 
lieutenant. I dare say she has heard it 
already, though." 

" Of course she has," replied Emily ; " but 
do not trouble yourself, we shall have plenty 
to talk about without your dictating the sub- 
jects. Why, you forget that I have to tell her 
all your faults, and that will occupy me till 
you return." 
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The newly-married couple parted with a 
loving glance, and Ella felt a little chilled at 
the contrast between her life and theirs. She 
had not much time, for Emily began : 

" My dear soul, you are the person of all 
others I want. There's no one with such taste 
as yourself. First of all we will go into 
the drawing-room— my dressing-room is not 
cleared yet. The maids are so lazy !" she 
5aid, looking piteously at EUa. 

" Tis a way they have," replied Ella, softly, 
**when the master and mistress are late at 
breakfast." 

^* I dare say you and Sir Jaspar are late, 
too," cried pretty Emily, pouting. " Oh, my 
dear ! I was going to tell you — we will have 
my wedding-dresses taken into the drawing- 
room, and all the presents my friends gave me 
on my marriage." 

" My dear," said EUa, " had you told me 
you were going to be married, I would have 
given you my only ornament, which the poor 
Heutenant won; but as that came from Sir 
William Alabaster, it would have been like 
pouring a heap of coals into a Newcastle 
mme. 

" Oh, I never thought of your giving me 
anything, dear ! You were shut up in a sick- 
room with your husband, when the colonel was 
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matdng himself agreeable to me. You must 
have had a sad time of it f 

Ella sighed, and Emily thought it was from 
the recollection of the anxious nursing at 
Price's Hotel; but the imhappy wife's sigh 
had arisen from the remembrance that the 
man whom she had then worshipped as being 
but "alittle lower than the angels," had turned 
out so inferior to Ella's idea of a gentleman, 
and that the period of her life when she loved 
and hoped, though distracted sometimes by 
anxiety, had not been the most unhappy part 
of her life. 

They adjourned to the drawing-room, which 
was filled by pretty fanciful ornaments, all 
recently sent from town to deck Mrs. Ryder's 
reception-room. "Edward chose that," she 
said, pointing to a finely illustrated edition 
of Milton's works, by Westall ; " Ned bought 
those biscuit figures. Just listen. He had 
this grand-piano chosen for me by one of the 
best musical professors in London. The harp, 
too." Everywhere Ella turned she saw proofs 
of the husband's devotion to his Emily, and 
thought of an observation, made once in her 
hearing by her nurse : " Better be an old 
man's darling, than a young man's slave.'* 
Luckily Emily was too full of her new trea- 
sures to observe Ella's depression. "I shall 
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never be easy," she said, "till you have 
seen my new satin ! Ah, dear ! do you re- 
member how nice you were about rectify- 
ing my accident at the ball? It was so 
very good of you. I have loved you ever 
since." 

Emily had not done so, but she had for- 
gotten that little episode of the jealousy she 
had felt about Jaspar. She was indifferent 
whether she ever saw him again, provided she 
had the society of his wife. In examination 
of laces, satins, wedding veils, and artificial 
flowers, the morning flew fast to the two 
young wives, and the luncheon-bell rang be- 
fore they were conscious that it was past 
mid-day. 

Ella was in better spirits than she had been 
for many weeks ; she was but a girl, and all 
women have a natural taste for finery. Emily 
was not satisfied unless she made Ella try on 
the varioua articles of adornment, to discover 
whether the style suited Ella's peculiar beauty ; 
then they went to the dining-room and lunched 
on partridge and an abundance of sweets, girl- 
like, for their unspoilt digestions had an infan- 
tine love of confectionery. 

The dress question went on as a running 
accompaniment to the eating. 

" Some trifle, Ella? 'Tis very good. I 
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Jbave just finished a plateful. Then you think 
that white silk net over French white satin 
would look light and graceful? We'll try 
Ihe effect after luncheon. I dare say my 
maid has some silk net. Do try this jelly, 
'tis delicious — such a charming colour ! Do 
you think amber would become me? My 
■dear, when are you going to put off your 
mourning, and come out in a blaze of beauty ? 
You and I always ought to appear together, 
we are so charming a contrast !" 

Ella did not know, she said, what Sir 
Caspar would wish on the subject. She 
meant in her heart, that she did not know 
whether Jaspar would give her money enough 
to dress herself so as to be fit to appear by 
the side of her magnificent friend. Yet if 
:any distinction should exist, Ella, being higher 
in rank, should have been the more richly 
^iressed of the two girls. 

Let not Ella be thought frivolous for the 
natural vexation she felt at the idea of being 
unfit to compete in dress with Emily. She 
was but seventeen, and her friend eighteen. 
I have observed that love of personal adorn- 
ment lingers in the female breast long after 
time has effaced all beauty which dress might 
have heightened. But to two lovely women 
an the full bloom of youth, dress was an im- 
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portant consideration. " A peg-top and string 
is a crown and sceptre to a boy, and he must 
have a pocket in which to place it," says Mr. 
Shandy. The crown and sceptre to a girl are 
becoming dresses, the symbol of her empire 
over the other sex, and if she has them not, 
she will look with something like envy on her 
more fortunate companions. 

When the girls returned to the drawing- 
room, they sat on a sofa, and Emily opened 
and placed on Ella's lap a miniature likeness, 
in a case, of her husband, done on their mar- 
riage. There was a companion case, from 
which beamed the blooming face of Mrs. 
Ryder. 

" Is it not like Ned ?" she asked, putting 
her arm round Ella's waist, and leaning her 
delicate head on Ella's shoulder. 

" Yes, very like ; but oh, Emily ! how 
like ! and what a charming picture you 
make !" 

" Don't flatter !" cried the pleased girl, and 
she put up her rosebud of a mouth and kissed 
Ella's cheek, when the door was flung open 
suddenly, and a man in plush announced, in 
an imposing voice, " Lady Bernard Storks„ 
and the Miss Storks I" 

The young wives were caught. Emily 
had not expected visitors, and was trans- 
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fixed by the cold interrogative eyes of the 
tremendous lady, who was, as Jaspar had pro- 
nounced her to be, five feet ten inches high, 
and broad in proportion. The lady saw at a 
glance a handsome dark girl, and one as 
beautiful, who was a blonde. The fair gh^l 
was clinging to the darker one. Ergo, argued 
Lady Storks, the one with the black hair is 
the mistress, the other is a friend ; so she sailed 
up to the sofa, from which both young ladies 
arose, blushing, and addressing Ella, she said : 

" I have the pleasure of speaking to Mrs. 
Eyder, I believe?" 

" Pardon me," said Ella, with a look of 
haughtiness, which astonished the gentle 
Emily, " I have not the honour of your ac- 
quaintance. This is Mrs, Ryder. / am Lady 
Reed." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Virtue itself 'scapes not calumnious strokes. — Shakespeabe. 

A BOMB falling suddenly in the midst of a 
stiff set of morning callers, all on their p's 
and q's, could scarcely have produced more 
commotion than did Ella's announcement to 
the mamma and her daughters. She had three 
unmarried, what was worse, unsought even by 
a starveling curate. 

" We can't marry the trees," the poor girls 
were won't to say. " If you were anything 
of a mother you would find husbands for us." 

It was important that the circle of their 
acquaintance should be increased. How could 
it be done except by calling on new-comers ? 
The former occupants of Deepdale Abbey 
had been two maiden ladies, who had served 
to ice the neighbourhood by their stiffness 
and propriety, and after their departure their 
works did follow them. It was these maidens 
who had made the morals of those who had 
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surrounded them so irreproachable outwardly^ 
for inwardly human nature is much alike in 
all ages. The Miss Cristals would never have 
called On any one so degraded as Lady Reed, 
according to the scandal of Mudborough, so 
that house, meaning Aberhill, as Lady Storks 
had said, was quite cut off from them. But 
there was not a word to be said against Mrs. 
Ryder ; she was the daughter of Sir William 
Alabaster, . member of parliament for Mud- 
borough, and being young and rich, she was 
sure to have plenty of young folks round her, 
giving a good chance to her girls of meeting 
young men. 

But what a fact was here revealed to Lady 
Storks' astonished eyes. Here was the beau- 
tiful, charming young wife, with her arm. 
round the neck of the audacious woman who 
had lived with Sir Jaspar Reed as his mis- 
tress ! Of course they must be on intimate 
terms, and Mrs. Ryder must be equally de- 
praved as her guest. Now it might have 
struck Lady Bernard Storks, on the charitable 
view of things, that possibly Ella might be as 
innocent as Mrs. Ryder, instead of Mrs. Ryder 
being as guilty as Ella ; but the world are not 
used to judge charitably, and as a rule they 
would be mistaken if they did. Then Lady 
Storks hit on another idea. That sweet yoimg 
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creature did not know what a polluted cro*- 
codile she was caressing there on the sofa. 
She must let her know; she should make 
the young wife eternally obliged to her, and 
render her more disposed to be friendly to 
Maria, Selina, and Jane. This should be 
done somehow before she left the house. The 
notion that Mrs. Ryder was not aware of her 
friend's moral turpitude, made Lady Bernard 
Storks very patronising towards the young 
wife. It was not very easy to embark in con- 
versation after the rebuff that the old lady- 
ship had suffered from the lips of the young 
ladyship; but the visitor began by saying, 
that as they lived within a comfortable visiting 
distance she had hastened to pay her respects- 
to Mrs. Ryder, trusting that they might be 
good neighbours. 

"You are so very young, my dear Mrs* 
Ryder, that it will, I trust, be agreeable to 
you to find congenial companions in my 
daughters. Maria, the eldest, is fond of conch- 
ology, that is, she makes shell-baskets and pin- 
cushions; Selina studies botany; and Jane, 
the youngest, adores music. I see you are 
an accomplished musician, Mrs. Ryder, from 
these fine instruments." 

" I am not good for much," replied Emily, 
" in playing on the harp or piano. I am fond 
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of singing, especially duets, with my friend, 
Lady Reed." 

" Humph !" said Lady Storks, feeling her 
arrow had missed its mark, in behalf of Jane, 
who only played, and had no more voice than 
a crow. " I hope Colonel Ryder is well," was 
the next observation. 

" Quite well, I thank you. He will be in 
in a few minutes. Oh, how I wish he would 
-come at once and deliver me from these 
women," was the sigh of the wife. " That 
naughty Ella does not help me in the least, 
^nd sets up as stiff as a poker." 

There was an awkward pause. 

" I knew this house well," said the lady, 
"when the Miss Cristals, the Honourahle 
Miss Cristals resided here. Indeed, we were 
in and out all day. They were devoted to my 
girls. * Such noble sentiments !' Miss Cristal 
would say. * Such purity of thought !' Miss 
Amelia would observe. ' Such severe pro- 
priety of act we never before found in the 
young.' " 

" Dear me I" said Emily, not knowing what 
else to say. 

These praises were intended to plant daggers 
in the breast of the peccant Lady Reed. She 
felt herself colour in spite of her efforts to 
appear as if he had not heard the observa- 
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tions, but an unexpected triumph awaited her. 
Emily's maid, who had lived with her before 
marriage, came into the room with a small 
parcel in her hand, and going up to EUa, 
placed it before her. 

" I am sure I beg a thousand pardons, my 
lady, but I have only just come upon this 
in a box I have been unpacking, and I quite 
forgot that my lady's mother. Lady Alabaster, 
said I was to give it with her love to Lady 
Reed, as a wedding gift. I hope you will 
excuse the delay, my lady." 

All this was uttered in a low voice, but Lady 
Bernard Storks had not lost a word of it. 

" Gracious powers ! There was Lady Ala- 
baster too. How could they, both mother 
and daughter, be so blind ? Well, she would 
open the eyes of this poor young lady 
somehow." 

" Do you know, Mrs. Ryder," said Selina, 
" that Deepdale Abbey is celebrated for its 
mushrooms ?" 

" No, indeed; but I am very happy to hear it. 
Colonel Ryder is so partial to them. He says 
very truly that those grown by artificial means 
are very inferior to those pearls of the meadow 
springing naturally. EUa, you and I will get 
up some morning, and go to look for them 
Defore breakfast." 

y2 
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EUa smiled, and thought her friend must 
alter her habits materially before she accom- 
plishedthk 

" Are you aware," she said, " of the dif- 
ference between those which are edible and 
those which are poisonous?" 

Emily knew nothing of them. The only 
acquaintance she had with them was when 
they were broiled and simmering in a silver 
dish heated with spirits of wine. 

" If you would walk with me as far as the 
beginning of that meadow, Mrs. Ryder, I 
shall be most happy to introduce you to the 
genuine agaricus campestris. I think it i& 
highly necessary, for if you are going to gather 
them yourself, this short walk with me may 
prevent your poisoning yourself and Colonel 
Ryder, and thus committing suicide and 
murder." 

" I assure you," said Emily, politely, " I do 
not need so dreadful an alternative to induce 
me to take a pleasant stroll with you this 
morning." 

And she rang for her hat and cloak, and 
the five ladies walked toward the mushroom 
meadow, for the three daughters were a&aid 
of being left alone with Lady Reed. 

Ella took the opportunity afforded by their 
absence to open the small parcel addressed to 
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ber, and found inside a case containing a 
beautiful gold bracelet, ornamented with a 
heart's-ease ; the centre was a brilliant meant 
to represent a dewdrop ; the two upper petals 
were sapphires, the lower ones topazes. 
Grateful tears came into Ella's eyes at the 
kindnesses she had received from this good- 
natured woman, when her husband never 
seemed to think that she might like to receive 
a gift from him. He had never expended a 
sixpence upon her since they married. She 
supposed that he had had to pay heavily for 
the special license. Probably he thought 
her so dear at the money, that he would do 
nothing further for her. Yet Jaspar, had he 
thought of it, would have ordered a thousand 
pounds' worth of jewellery for Ella, without 
the slightest care how the money was to be 
repaid. He simply forgot his wife, when he 
was not reminded of her by a little sensation 
of dread and dislike. He had no impulse of 
tenderness towards her. The opposition she 
had set up in the sick-room had given her, 
as it were, a bitter taste to his mouth. His 
love had been a soap bubble, it had burst 
and left only an unsightly mark as a remem- 
brance. 

In the mean time Lady Bernard Storks 
carried Emily along with her just as a great 
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bird of prey possesses itself of a little plump 
lamb. Mrs. Ryder hated walking fast, and 
Lady Storks strode along at a pitiless pace. 

" You will excuse my saying," observed the 
elder lady, by no means out of breath, " that 
I was cLStonished to see •Lady Reed in your 

society." 

" Good gracious !" cried Emily, " and why 

not?" 

" Oh, my dear ! such dreadful things she 
has done." 

"What things?" asked Emily, with her 
blue eyes becoming rounder and rounder. 

"Living with Sir Jaspar as his mistress 
at a common hotel. Poor fellow ! I hear a 
pistol was put to his head by a bully of hers 
to induce him to marry her." 

" What wonderful inventions are these, 
Lady Storks ? I am really astonished at your 
venturing to repeat such falsehoods to me of 
a friend of mine." 

And Emily withdrew her arm and looked 
very red in the face. 

" I am sure I did not mean to vex you, 
Mrs. Ryder ; but I thought so young a crea- 
ture as yourself ought to be on your guard." 
. " Does it not occur to you, madam, that 
the lady of whom my mother approves must 
be a fit companion for her daughter ?" 
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" Oh, dear !" said Lady Storks, " I under^ 
stood she was quite an adventuress." 

'^ On the contrary," said Mrs. Ryder, " she 
was one of the most respectably connected 
young ladies in our neighbourhood. She was 
engaged to be married to Sir Jaspar when he 
was dangerously wounded in a duel. The 
surgeon fetched Miss Swift to fulfil what 
seemed to be the dying wish of her aflianced 
husband. A special license was procured, and 
they were married by his bedside, when he 
could scarcely utter the responses, so feeble 
was he, and seemingly so near death. I am 
sure I would have done as much for Ned, had 
he wished me to come to him ; and as to the 
bully you talk about, madam, if you mean 
Percy Pierce, he is one of the bravest and 
kindest of men, and saved my papa's life ; we 
all dote upon him." 

" I am sure I am very sorry," said Lady 
Storks, humbly ; I never should have known 
anything about it but for Mrs. Vance." 

"And who may Mrs. Vance be?" asked 
Emily. " If she is so given to doing what 
the people are said to do in the Psalms, go 
astray and speak lies, I shall tell my footman 
to say, * not at home,' or * engaged,' if she does 
me the honour to call at Deepdale Abbey." 

^^ I assure you, ma'am, I believe she heard 
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it from Mudborough direct. I am sure I am 
very sorry that I mentioned it, as you say 'tis 
not true. Certainly you have put it in a very 
different light, and I hope that you are cor- 
rect ; but you are so young, my dear madam, 
and youth is so easily imposed on." 

" Well, Lady Bernard Storks, if my mother 
is old enough to have a married daughter, 
she, living on the spot, is likely to know 
best, so we will dismiss the subject, and luckily 
here are the mushrooms, I suppose." 

"Oh dear, no!" cried Selina, "those are 
toadstools. Tis so difficult to distinguish the 
good from the bad" — ^Lady Storks shook her 
head — " the agaricus campestris from the 
agaricus phalloides. Oh, here are a group 
of the real mushrooms !" And she showed 
them to Emily with great pride. 

" Thank you ! I shall know in future ; and 
now we will return to the house, as I do not 
like to leave my friend longer." 

They returned, therefore, the two married 
ladies with heightened colour; but Emily's 
displeasure was forgotten when she saw the 
case containing the bracelet lying open on the 
centre table, the gems glittering from their 
velvet bed. 

"Oh, BUa! what a beauty!" she cried, 
taking it up. " What a sly, old darling 
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mamma was not to say a word to me about it. 
She was afraid it would never reach its desti- 
nation, perhaps. I am so glad, and so will 
Ned be !" said the young wife, who always 
thought of what Ned's impression would be 
on any subject. 

Lady Storks asked permission to ring for 
the carriage, so Emily pulled the bell with 
unseemly alacrity. Lady Storks felt that 
if she was to visit the master and mistress of 
Deepdale Abbey, she must be on good terms 
with the maligned Lady Reed ; so going up 
to her, she said : 

" The weather has been so very oppressive, 
Lady Reed, that I have not hitherto done 
myself the pleasure of calling on you. I shall 
now take the very earliest opportunity." 

" Pray do not hurry yourself, madam ; the 
weather will be cooler in a couple of months' 
time, and I am early at home in the morning." 

" I shall do myself the honour of leaving 
cards at any event," said the lady, feeling her- 
self very much snubbed. 

Ella curtsied stiffly to her and to the young 
ladies, who seized Emily's hands with enthu- 
siasm, and entreated her to return the visit 
soon. 

" Do, dear Mrs. Ryder, and we will have a 
nice stroll after mushrooms." 
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*' I want to show you my cabinet of shells," 
cried Miss Maria. 

^* And, perhaps," added Miss Jane, " as you 
sing duets with Lady Reed, you may try one 
with me." 

Emily did not conmiit herself by any 
promises, and at length they departed, but 
Lady Storks, coming back unexpectedly to 
fetch her parasol, when they thought her 
safely out of reach, detected the bride giving 
a moBt undignified jump with her hands on 
Ella's shoulders, and uttering a fervent "Thank 
Heaven, they're gone at last !" 

Emily was rather ashamed of having been 
detected, but laughed very merrily all the 
same. 

" Folks have no right to come back like 
ghosts. They never see or hear anjrthing to 
please them. Ella, there is no saying what 
dreadful folks may come next. Let us go 
into the shade of the old grove, 'tis so crabbed- 
looking, and the trees are so gnarled, .moss- 
eaten, and ivy-covered, that it fills the brown 
shade with a religious awe, as I learned at 
school. The monks must have gone like the 
Druids, I think, and said their prayers under 
the solemn branches." 

" Tell me all about Mudborough, Emily," 
said BUa, as they walked towards the grove. 
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She wanted to bear something about Percy 
Pierce. Emily had forgotten that she had 
mentioned him in her note of invitation, and 
thought, not unnaturally, that Ella must be 
most anxious to hear about her uncle. 

" Yes, dear, your uncle is quite well. In- 
deed, folks say that he looks surprisingly well, 
so well, indeed, that he is thinking of takmg 
a wife r 

" My uncle marry I" cried Ella, in a tone 
which betrayed anything but pleasure. 

"And why not?" asked the young wife. 
" I think everybody should marry. I was 
happy enough with papa and mamma at home, 
but I am far happier with Ned. It's dreadful 
to think of that — ^it seems quite shocking that 
one should love a person you have not known 
six months more than your own parents." 
And Emily looked very grave and began to 
speculate whether it could be right. " But you 
know they were very anxious that I should 
marry Edward." Then finding Ella still 
silent, she said, " Should you dislike your 
uncle's marrying ? You know you left him. 
It is not as if he took a mistress of his house 
to displace you." 

" Oh, no !" replied EUa, " I am sure I hope 
he will be happy. He's quite right. Who's 
the lady ?" 
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"Guess!" cried Emily. 

" Oh, dear ! I can't guess. There are so 
many," cried Ella, in an irritated tone. 

" Well, it's Miss Mercy Capper." 

"It is all settled?" 

" I don't know that quite. It was reported 
to be so." 

Ella sighed. " I wonder," said she, " if she 
will mend his socks better than I did. But 
how do you know ?" 

"There now," said Mrs. Ryder, laughing, 
*' I show you a beautiful fabric, and you insist 
on seeing the foundation-stone. Folks have 
curious ways of arriving at conclusions, and 
considering what marvellous inventions I have 
sometimes heard, perhaps you will think no- 
thing of my authority. Here it is — make 
the most of it — your late maid, Betsy Parks, 
told my maid, when they met one day shop- 
ping in Mudborough, that the captain was 
very particular with Miss Mercy. Coming out 
of church, the captain with the weather- wisdom 
born of watching the skies for the best part of 
his life, had provided himself with an um- 
brella. Perhaps he had seen a cloud no bigger 
than a man's hand. Whatever might have been 
the cause, the result was that when the dreary 
cluster of church-goers accumulated in the 
porch, and shivered, and stuck out peering 
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heads, withdrawing them again instantaneously 
as they felt cold drops on their noses ; when 
all the ladies expectant of husbands clustered 
disconsolately, Mrs. Hawser, Miss Tibbs, and 
the Miss Cappers, besides many others ; when 
each had her eyes on the conquering hero 
with the umbrella, he went up to Miss Mercy, 
tucked her under his arm, and conducted her 
unharmed, except by a few splashes, to her 
own door. When Miss Capper, quickened 
by jealousy, had stamped her way home, she 
read such a lesson to Mercy on her impro- 
priety of conduct, that the poor thing was in 
fits of hysterics all the rest of the day. After 
this, it was determined by the gossips of Mud- 
borough that Captain Swift meant something. 
Now, what do vou think ?" 

" Oh !" said Ella, " if it does not mean that 
the ring is fitted and the cake ordered, I 
think the circumstances are very significant. 
I knew that uncle always had more toleration 
for that soft, plump little woman than for any 
of the rest, but she is so attached to that un- 
compromising elder sister, that unless uncle 
could marry both, which he would not do, I 
don't quite see how it could be managed. 
But tell me about Percy Pierce," continued 
Ella, whose lesser interest in her uncle could 
not absorb the greater. 
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" Well, my dear, it's said he is engaged to 
Miss Chalk. Don't you remember her at the 
ball where we first met? It seems by all 
accounts that there has been a concealed at- 
tachment for some months past, ever since he 
danced with her on that occasion ; but the 
Chalks discouraged it, and were very angry 
with the girl, till he was appointed to the 
Water Witchj and promoted. Since then the 
parents have relented, and the engaged couple 
correspond regularly; at least so Mrs. Sorte 
says, at the post-office. But bless me ! you are 
quite pale, my dear," said the young wife; 
" possibly I ought to have been more careful 
and not tempted you to walk so far ; I forgot, 
it's very careless of me." 

" Indeed, you need not be anxious — ^there 
is no ground for anxiety," EUa responded; 
but the sickness of heart she felt kept her 
cheeks colourless. Whilst she had fancied, 
like a vain fool, that Percy was loving her, and 
wearing her locket round his neck, he had 
acted only from a sense of duty to her uncle, 
and a feeling of brotherly kindness to her. 
Of course he had never worn the hair at 
all— it was her absurd vanity which had given 
her that notion. He had advanced the money 
probably because he found it difficult to obtain 
any sum on it, which would meet her require- 
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ments, and had given it to her to enable her 
to appear at the party, from charity. Then, 
at that thought, her cheek crimsoned; she 
remembered the taunts she had uttered when 
he had told her of the dull cloth of frieze and 
cloth of gold indeed. He was cloth of gold, 
and the man she had married was the frieze — 
frieze in the coarseness of his texture, but 
with a hot-pressed gloss on him which had 
deceived her perception ; and now Percy was 
engaged to Miss Chalk. She tried to re- 
member his dancing with her at the first ball ; 
but no impression had been made on her 
memory at the time, and all was confusion 
when she tried to recal it. She must recover 
herself and talk to Emily, or she would think 
her ill. 

" I really believe, if you are not too tired 
by your walk, Ella, that hearing of marriages 
makes you sick, as it did Queen Elizabeth. 
Now, there was some excuse for her, because 
she had no husband of her own, but you 
really would be like a dog in the manger, 
having one yourself, and such a young and 
handsome one, you grudge your uncle his 
Miss Mercy, and Captain Percy Pierce his 
Miss Chalk." 

It would have been difficult for Ella to 
parry this playful thrust, which was true, 
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though made in jest ; but looking at that mo- 
ment Emily perceived the figure of Colonel 
Ryder standing in a plantation at a short 
distance, and she set off at full speed, leaving 
Ella to follow leisurely; indeed, she felt in- 
clined to turn away her head when 'she per- 
ceived the embrace with which the bride was 
met, and the caress which followed the meet- 
ing. 

Colonel Ryder, however, put Emily aside, 
and advanced to speak to Ella ; they all three 
returned to the house. Shortly after, feeling 
herself in the way, now Colonel Ryder had re- 
turned, Ella ordered her carriage and returned 
home. 
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